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URING the past week Lord Kimpertey, Lord 
Spencer, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Matruews, Lord TWEEp- 
MOUTH, and other lesser politicians ged their weary 
length over many columns of The Times. But the 
only contribution of importance to English politics 
(apart from Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s admirable scheme for 
Old-Age Pensions) was made by Mr. Fow er at 
Wolverhampton on Wednesday. It consisted in a quota- 
tion from a letter written by the Duke of WELLINGTON 
in transferring his leadership to Lord Dersy. The 
words of the Duke are :—‘“I have invariably sup- 
“ported the Government in Parliament upon important 
“ occasions, and have always exercised my personal in- 
“ fluence to prevent the mischief of anything like a 
“‘ difference or division between the two Houses.” Mr. 
FowLER went on to say:—‘“The Duke gave a long 
“ list of measures from which he had dissented, against 
“ which he had spoken and voted, but which he per- 
“ suaded the House of Lords to pass in order to avoid 
“‘ the injury to the public interests which would have 
“been caused by a dispute between the two 
“Houses.” How far are Lord Satispury and 
his followers from the old Tory ideal, which sub- 
ordinated class and y interests to the good of 
the State and of the nation! Mr. Fower concluded 
by showing tbat, on questions of lesser importance, 
the House of Lords has frequently overruled the Lower 
House. He gave instances of it. Seven times in 
twenty-five years did the House of Commons pass a 
Bill repealing the disabilities of the Jews, and as many 
times did the Lords reject the Bill. Only in 1858 did 
the measure become law. What would the Duke of 
DEVONSHIRE, who last week asserted that the House of 
Lords must never set itself against “the sovereign ‘will 
“ of the people,” say to this indictment ? 


After Mr. Fow en's appeal to the high traditions of 
State policy, as exemplified in the Duke of WELLING- 
Ton’s letter, Mr. BaLrour’s Nottingham address rings 
somewhat tame and mediocre. He talked about 
a “pernicious principle” now first introduced into 
English politics, which turns ‘out to be after all 
nothing else than the party principle carried to its 
extreme. His best point was his definition of the 
three functions of a Second Chamber. They are, 
firstly, to prevent hasty innovations, such as Home 


Rale ; secondly, to correct legislative blunders such as 
the Scotch Fishery Bill; thirdly, to prevent “ legis- 
“ lative jobs,” such as the Evicted Tenants’ Bill. 
Such subtleties may find favour with the “Souls” ; 
but they savour rather of ingenious dialectic than of 
ingenuous argument. There followed the old story 
of our “duty to the Constitution” and the question 
“What is to be substituted for the Upper House?” 
Surely the essence of statesmanship, apart from mere 
party politics, is rather to suggest remedies for ad- 
mitted evils than difficulties in the way of coping with 
them. 


‘ Mr. Larrp CLowes, who is beyond doubt one of our 
ablest writers on naval matters, has recently given us 
his ideal of a new type of fighting vessel, a 1oi-gun 
ship.. What we want in our ships, he says, is great 
speed, moderately thick armour, and very numerous 
quick-firing guns. We have nothing of the kind in our 
navy: whilst the French have attempted it in five of 
their ships. We need, too, he asserts, a modern edition 
of the old 50-gun ships, which were useful as cruisers 
and line-of-battle ships. Here is Mr. CLowes’s picture 
of the modern vessel :—‘ A ship of from 10,000 to 
* 12,000 tons displacement, carrying 6-in. steel armour 
“ all over her, steaming 22 or 23 knots, and mounting 
“some such armament as sixteen 6-in. guns, twenty 
“ 4°7-in, guns, twenty 3-in. 12-pr. guns, twenty 6-pr. 
* guns, all quick-firers, with twenty-five Maxims of a 
* calibre somewhat larger than the one in present 
“ service use. Then we should have a 101-gun ship, 
“ against which no man-of-war in existence could stand 
“up, and from which no man-of-war in existence could 
escape.” 


Mr. WiILuiam ALLAN, too, had a serious word to 
say about the navy at Gateshead. and, when he 
speaks on that subject, he merits our serious atten- 
tion. He has practical knowledge of ships, and pos- 
sesses the rare virtue of saying downright what he 
thinks. Our dock accommodation is Jamentably in- 
sufficient. Except at Devonport and Portsmouth, 
there are actually no docks on the coasts of England 


and Ireland. There is no dock at Gibraltar, or at» 


the Cape, or ia the East Indies. “If the French 
“ rule Madagascar,” said Mr. ALLAN, “I venture to say 
“that within two or tbree years they will have there 


“ an arsenal and docks which will check the growth of 


“the British Empire in the South of Africa.” . Not 
only is there not a sufficient number of engineers and 
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stokers to man the engines properly, but there are 
no reserves of either. The cause of the mischief is 


that the Board of Admiralty is antiquated. Neither 


the First LorpD, nor the SECRETARY, who is a country 
squire, nor the CrviL Lorp, who is a lawyer, knows any- 


thing about engines or ships. 


Lord Rosepery is heard at best advantage as an after- 
dinner speaker. The lighter manner of rhetoric is at 
his command ; he has quite a gift for that blending of 
compliment and banter which befits such occasions. 
From the artistic standpoint it is a pity he should have 
introduced more than an allusion to politics at the 
Edinburgh dinner; yet his posing as a patriot above 
all mere party considerations was undeniably adroit, 
and not altogether lacking in sincerity. But what is 
the precise value to be attached to a sentence like 
this ?—“ Social questions will increasingly play a part 
“in the politics of the day, even to the exclusion of 
“ questions already before the public.” Is it presently 
to have a practical application? It reads like a de- 
liberate bid for the Radical vote. 


Mr. RuHopes is nothing if not “imperial” in his 
schemes. He now controls with despotic authority 
an extent of territory larger than all the States of 
Western Europe put together. He has further set his 
heart on connecting the Cape with Cairo by telegraph, 
as a preliminary to their connexion by road and railway ; 
and we are now informed that the telegraph wires will 
soon reach Lake Tanganyika. It is time that this 
Brobdingnagian bubble should be pricked. Has no 
shareholder of the Chartered Company the courage or 
the common sense to tackle Mr. Rnopes, and ask him 
how he intends to preserve these wonderful telegraph- 
poles, if they are made of wood, from the attacks of 
the African white ant; and, if the poles are made of 
steel, how Mr. RHODES proposes to secure them and 
the wires from destruction by the natives? Travellers 
tell us that the fair sex in that part of Africa has a 
penchant for iron leg-bangles, 


It is impossible any longer to doubt that wholesale 
massacres and terrible atrocities have been perpetrated 
by Turkish troops under the instructions of Turkish 
officials in the district of Sasun in Armenia. It ap- 
pears that the district was surrounded by Turkish 
troops for the last eighteen months, and no one was 
allowed to enter or leave it. For an infringement of 
this order the village of Vartemis was razed to the ground, 
and many of the inhabitants murdered. The massacres 
and outrages on men and women brought about 
reprisals; the dénowement being that the Turkish 
troops massacred wholesale the inhabitants of the village 
of Dalvorig. In another village a man and his wife 
were killed after torture with red-hot irons; and a 
pape and twenty other persons were burned alive. 

e chief of the village and his two daughters were 
scalded to death. In many cases women and young 
girls were outraged, and then murdered. In all, 

irty-two villages have been destroyed. 


A little knowledge of poetry is a dangerous thing, 
and ample knowledge of the law does not necessarily 
imply ample knowledge of literature, as Mr. Registrar 
GiFFARD's amusing statement that Mr. Bucnanan is 
“‘one of the few whose poetry is read” sufficiently 
proves. However that may be, Mr. BucHANAN has proved 
to his own satisfaction, though possibly not to that 
of his creditors, that the Bankrupt hath his victories 


no less renowned than those of the Aggressive Author. 
His liabilities were nearer 16,000/. than 15,000l., 
and yet he actually received his discharge on con- 
dition that he should pay his creditors 7s. 6d. in 
the pound by setting aside half the money he makes 
yearly over goo/,! And yet Mr. Ropert BucHanan is, 
we believe, on the Civil List. Mr. GLaDsTONE ought 
to be proud of his protégé. 


This year is not passing without signs of the approach 
of better times. During the four weeks ending 
November 24 the number of gazetted failures in Eng- 
land and Wales was 370. During the same period 
last year the number was 400. This shows a decrease 
of 30, and there is a net decrease of 93 in the present year 
to date. In the corresponding four weeks of 1892 the 
number of failures for England and Wales was 443. 
The totals for the United Kingdom over the same 
period were—in 1892, 548; in 1893, 489; in 1894, 
469. 


The greatest scientific event of the past year, said 
Lord KELvIN at the recent meeting of the Royab 
Society, is the discovery of a new constituent of the 
atmosphere. It appears that Lord RayLeicH has been 
working at the problem for the past twelve years. He 
and Professor Ramsay had long suspected the existence 
of a fifth constituent of the air, and at last they suc- 
ceeded in isolating the new gas. They freed the air 
of nitrogen by passing electric sparks through it and 
then removing the resulting nitrous compounds by 
chemical means. In the course of the experiments, 
now being made, it has been found that the new gas 
does not combine with any other chemical substance 
hitherto presented to it. It is not a little curious that 
this unreadiness to combine with other elements is a 
peculiarity of nitrogen itself. 


According to a paper read at a meeting of the 
Statistical Society on Tuesday by Mr. Porter, the 
Superintendent of the Eleventh United States Census, 
there is a marked decrease in the birth-rate and the 
size of American families. In 1880 the population 
under ten years of age was 267 per cent.; in 1890, 
24°3 per cent. In 1850 the average American family 
consisted of 5°55 persons; in 1890, of 4'93. If the 
present check on immigration continues, Mr. PORTER 
expects a very marked decrease in the rate of increase 
of population. 


The important question of Old-Age Pensions was 
the subject of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S Birmingham address. 
Of the poorer classes nearly one in two, should he live 
to sixty-five years of age, is compelled to have recourse 
to parish relief; and of those who become paupers 
at that age, five-sixths live without external assistance 
up to the age of sixty. These are terrible and pathetic 
figures. ‘Vhen the workman grows old, said Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, in an eloquent passage, “‘he loses his 
“ employment, and when he seeks it again, he finds 
“his place occupied by a younger man. He has to 
“ seek work at lower wages ; he goes from bad to worse ; 


| “ his savings are dissipated ; and when the grip of old 


“ age seizes him in its remorseless fangs, this man has no 
“ resources but the tender mercies of the Poor-law and 
“the hope of the workhouse.” This is, as Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN said, injwious to the individual, and in- 
jurious to the nation. Whatever may be thought of 
the remedy he proposes, there can be no question that 
he has made out a strong case for State intervention. 
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SHALL WE HELP RUSSIA SOUTHWARDS? 


— as well as loathing must possess the English- 
tI man who hears the tale of the awful outrages 
committed by the Turks upon the Armenian Christians. 
The perpetrator of these inhuman atrocities is not 
merely a friendly Power, it is one that owes to us its 
very existence in the midst of civilized nations, and 
from us it derives the strength to commit its abominable 
crimes unpunished. Russia would put a stop to them 
(whatever else she might do) in a very short time, if it 
were not for us; since we neither let her, nor interfere 
actively ourselves, we share in the dreadful guilt of 
Turkish misrule. It is not surprising that the stories 
which The Times has taken such pains to verify are 
forcing many people to ask whether the moment has 
not arrived for our continual bolstering up of the Porte 
to come to an end. “ Enough of Turkey in Armenia! ” 
as the expression of sick disgust, may easily and swiftly 
be followed by “ Enough of Turkey in Europe!” as the 
token of a well-considered change in our foreign policy. 

Lord Rosesery is representing the views of some of 
the most discerning of his fellow-countrymen of both 
parties in seeking to arrive at a better understanding 
with Russia. There is a feeling growing up that we 
have made far too many sacrifices in the past for the 
integrity of Turkey, and it gives rise to speculations as 
to whether we have not more to gain than to lose by 
letting Russia have her way in South-Eastern Europe 
and in Asia Minor. It is possible that the time is at 
hand when we may allow Russia to have a part of what 
she most ardently desires, and this not only without 
endangering our Indian Empire, but with additional 
security for its preservation. Whether our statesmen 
have been right or wrong in regarding Constantinople 
as the “key” to India, we do not gain anything by 
keeping it out of Russia’s pocket. The damming up of 
the outlet southwards has only served to divert the 
suspected burglars to our northern Indian frontier, 
where—keys or no keys—there are in all conscience 
locks enough for the picking and forcing, and men and 
tools to match. Nobody doubts that we shall have to 
fight Russia in Central Asia if things go on as they 
are; but there seems a way by which this calamity 
may be avoided. If we give Russia room to expand 
southwards to the sea, we may relieve the pressure in 
Asia to an extent that would amply compensate for our 
concessions. 

We attach no value to the argument that we should 
strengthen Russia against India by letting it get into 
Turkey. The fear was reasonable enough when men 
believed in the practicability of the Suez Canal as a war 
route, but the wisest naval experts—e.g. Lord CHARLES 
BeErEs¥orD, Sir Georrry Horney, the late Sir 
GeEoRGE Tryon—have long since given up that theory. 
The Canal could be blocked far too easily on the first 
threat of international difficulties for us to rely on it. 
Long before we got to a declaration of war, a Russian 
trading vessel or two could have a convenient accident, 
which would deprive us of the use of the Canal for 
weeks or months, and even after war broke out, a 
“‘neutral” could safely accomplish the business. 

Nor does the bugbear of a ‘Russian fleet in the 
Mediterranean terrify us much. The Mediterranean 
already has four Great Powers on its shores, and we see 
no good ground for fearing that England’s position will 
be worse if Russia openly joins Italy, Austria, France, 
and Spain there. In fact, we see a very definite advan- 
tage that would accrue to us, in case of war, from per- 
mitting Russia’s expansion southwards. It would give 
us—what we have not now—something to hit. Russia 
was good enough to comedownand meet usin the Crimea 
once; but she would not commit the same folly again. 
She would simply refuse to “come out and fight” in 
the South, while she kept busy on the Indian frontier 
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armies that we could ill spare, and held off our iron- 
clads in the Baltic. We might land in the Crimea if 
we liked, but we could not get within striking distance 
of her vitals save by her consent, An army invading 
Russia in the South would have practically to cut itself 
off from the outer world ; a comparatively small force, 
harassed by long marches, lack of communication with 
its base, and a rigorous climate, would have to hold 
its own against forces vastly its superior in numbers, 
and having all the advantages of fighting in their own 
territory at such time and place as seemed good to 
them. History might easily repeat itself, with a 
difference too terrible for us to contemplate, and 
NaPoLeon’s retreat from Moscow be forgotten in the 
annihilation of the British forces in Central Russia. 
But with Russia in what is now Turkey, and with 
Russia’s southern capital at Constantinople, the situa- 
tion would be entirely altered. Her vulnerable points 
would be more numerous, and attainable with no more 
difficulty than attends the ordinary risks of war. We 
should know where to strike; we could get into a 
position to deliver our strokes without overcoming in- 
calculable obstacles ; and every blow would tell. 

Lord Rosezery is deserving of all praise for initia'- 
ing a new departure in England’s relations with Russia, 
and he may go far in the direction of getting the ad- 
vantages we have indicated without fear of the friends of 
the Porte. Our pledges to support Turkey were con- 
ditional upon promises of reform which she has never 
fulfilled. We may fairly tear up treaties void by her 
wanton and wilful refusal to carry out her obligations ; 
and, acting with scrupulous honesty, we may return the 
expensive and useless Cyprus, if she wants it. We have 
got nothing by our bargaining with and for the Un- 
speakable Turk, except a share of the sin of criminal 
misgovernment, and it is time we had done with it. 


A DISGRACE TO OXFORD. 


HE curriculum of the new School of English 

Language and Literature at Oxford is now before 
us. To say that it justifies our fears of what such 
a Board of Studies, as the Board appointed for the 
regulation of this School, would be likely to produce 
would be to give a very imperfect idea of so depiorable 
an exhibition of pedantry, ignorance, and incom- 
petence. Of pedantry, for all that has any pretension 
to satisfactory organization is the philological portion ; 
of ignorance, for the boundary dates assigned to par- 
ticular epochs in our literature are often as muddled 
as they are misleading, while the selection of books 
prescribed for special study displays utter inability to 
distinguish between what is and what is not characte- 
ristic and significant in the works of individual authors, 
both particularly in relation to the authors themselves 
and generally in relation to the era at which such works 
appeared ; of incompetence, for two-thirds of what 
constitutes a literary education in the true sense of 
the term—an adequate acquaintance with classical 
literature, a knowledge of the principles of criticism, 
the possession of a good style, of sound judgment, of 
refined taste, and the like—are in the provisions of 
this curriculum simply ignored. Regarded as a curri- 
culum of Philology it is most inadequate, 
as a curriculum in Literature it is literally below con- 
tempt. 

But to come to details. The philological provisions 
are these :—Mceso-Gothic, Anglo-Saxon (or, as the 
Regulations term it, Old English), and Middle English. 
In the first the prescribed book is the Gospel of 
St. Mark; in the second the Beowulf and the texts 
printed in Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Reader ; in the third 
King Horn, Havelok, Lawrence Minor, Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight, prescribed portions ef CHAUCER'S 
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Canterbury Tales, the Prologue, and the first seven 
passus of Piers Plowman. Having satisfied his ex- 
aminers as to the solidity of his acquirements in Mceso- 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Middle English, the student 
can then go on, if he pleases, to specialize in Old 
English language and literature down to II50 A.D., 
in Middle English language and literature 1150-1400, 
in Old French philology, with special reference to Anglo- 
Norman French, together with a special study of the 
Computus of PHILLIPE DE THaun, &c. ;in Scandinavian 
philology, with special reference to Icelandic, to- 
gether with a special study of the following texts, 
Gylfaginning, Laxdla Saga, Gunnlaugssaga Orms- 
tungu. 

The study of English literature proper then follows 
by way of appendage to this philological apparatus. 
Students will be examined in the History of English 
Literature. “The Examination”—so runs this odd 
clause—“ will include the History of Criticism and of 
“style in prose and verse.” They wi!l also be ex- 
amined in the following extraordinary farrago of pre- 
scribed books :—Bacon’s Essays, MuiLTon, with a 
special study of Paradise Lost and the Areopagitica, 
Drypen’s Essay on Epic, Pore's Satires and Epistles, 
Jonnson’s Lives of the Poets, the Lives of Eighteenth 
Century Poets, GoupsmitH’s Citizen of the World, 
Burke's Thoughts on the Present Discontents, the 
Lyrical Ballads of WorpswortH and CoLerIpGE, and 
SHELLEY’s Adonais. They will also be at liberty to 
present for examination some special period of English 
literature, between, for example, 1558-1637, or between 
1637-1700, and the like. 


Such is the curriculum on the successful completion 
of which the University of Oxford will consider itself 
justified in granting to a student an honowr diploma 
in English literature, such will be the qualifications of 
youths whom she will send forth to disseminate literary 
culture, to interpret such works as the Fuerie Queen, 
Paradise Lost, and other masterpieces of the great 
English classics. The fair objections to such a 
curriculum fall naturally under two heads; the one 
set of strictures emanates from the lovers of classics 
who cannot but regret the absolute exclusion of ancient 
classical literature from the student’s training and dis- 
cipline. The history of our national literature, they 
say, is little less than the history of the modifica- 
tion of Celtic and Teutonic characteristics through 
the influence of the ancient classics, and at any rate 
a large part of what is most valuable in our poetry 
and our criticism is, critically and historically speak- 
ing, as unintelligible without the classics as Roman 
poetry and prose would be without reference to Greek. 
A man who undertakes to interpret, from an aca- 
demic standard of teaching, such poets as SPENSER, 
MILTON, DryDEN, Pore, Gray, and innumerable others, 
or to discourse on the principles of criticism without 
adequate classical scholarship, is, to put it plainly, an 
impostor. In this misnamed institution there is abso- 
lutely no provision made for training in such sub- 
jects as are absolutely indispensable to a student 
of works like the Faerie Queen, like WorDsworTH’s 
philosophical poems, like SHELLEY’s Adonais, no pro- 
vision for instruction in the principles of criticism, 
grammatical or philosophical, nothing to secure 
or even encourage the cultivation of style, everything 
on the other hand to encourage and secure mere cram. 
Its effect must inevitably be to scatter broadcast over 
the country a set of men as second-rate in point of 
attainments as they are in taste, tone, and general 
culture, pedantic triflers and shoddy critics. The 
other and perhaps weightier objections come from the 
men who know how valuable a complete training in 
such an art as English Literature might be made. As 
this school will not come into being before 1896, is 
it not still possible to modify it? Is it not a pity that 


Oxford should establish an honour school of English 
Language and Literature wherein the makers of the 
language and the ornaments of her literature, SaaK- 
SPEARE and MILTON, THACKERAY and Keats, would find 
it impossible to get even a third class. Does Oxford 
wish to fall so far away from sound reason as is implied 
in that single fact? The school is an exact counter- 
part of the Medizval and Modern Languages Tripos 
at Cambridge ; an institution which is notoriously a 
laughing stock in that University to all but its founders, 
Let Oxford consult her dignity by ending efficiently 
what she has begun, and establish such a curriculum 
of Language as might do her honour by dissociating it 
from a curriculum of Literature which will not only be 
a disgrace to her, but be fraught with the most dis- 
astrous consequences to education. Let her give us, 
if she will, sound and properly trained philologists ; 
let her not send forth men who are qualified neither 
in philology nor in letters ; but have merely a smatter- 
ing of botb. 


THE OPENING-UP OF CHINA. 


‘HINA has been likened to an oyster, which there 
' are two ways of opening. You may hammer the 
shell at the risk of smashing the oyster itself, or you 
may insert a knife, and work it gradually round. 
Europe has been content with the second plan. Japan 
is trying both hammer and steel. Each method has its 
advocates. Professor DouGuas has, in The Times, con- 
stituted himself the spokesman of those who deprecate 
the method followed by England. He expresses his 
conviction that until we have exorcized the evil spirit 
which lies at the root of our disabilities and difficulties 
in China with a stronger hand than we have been 
accustomed to use, “ or until it has been done for us, 
“as now seems likely to be the case, our mercantile 
“ relations with the Chinese will never rest upon a 
“ satisfactory footing.” There may be an element of 
truth in the protest; but if the spirit of arrogance 
and pretension were really at the root of Chinese 
obstruction, we ought to be on the eve of a great 
change. The audience to the foreign Ambassadors 
granted recently by the Emperor of China within his 
palace, which Professor Doucias chooses for his text, 
marks a complete and irrevocable breach with the tradi- 
tions which he naturally condemns. The incident is, 
indeed, somewhat dramatic, and deserves fuller notice 
than it has received. A century ago China had no con- 
ception of foreign relations as we understandthem. An 
occasional visitor might arrive from the Far West, and' 
return, like a comet, into the space out of which he had 
come ; but her political intercourse had been confined, 
for all practical purposes, to the countries in her vicinity ; 
and her superiority to these was so manifest that she 
dreamed she was equally superior to the rest of the 
world. Manchuria and Mongolia were dependencies of 
the Empire; Annam, Burmah, Corea, and Siam were 
tributary, each in their degree, and their envoys pros- 
trated themselves in the Imperial presence with the 
same subservience as Chinese mandarins. That was the 
position at the time of Lord MacakTNey’s famous 
visit ; and it was an immense concession on the part of 
KIENLUNG to receive him on bended knee, The right 
of having a resident Minister at Peking was first 
asserted in the Treaty of Tientsin ; but nothing was 
even then said about the right of audience, though 
it was doubtless understood that it would ensue. 
The death of the reigning Emperor and the minority 
of his successor combined, however, to postpone 
the question til) 1873, when the foreign representa- 
tives were received for the first time in Chinese history 
without even a genuflexion by the Emperor TuNG-CHE. 
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There was much about that ceremony to deprecate: 
notably the scene of the reception itself, which was 
known as the Hall of Tributary Nations. The presump- 
tion was that the Ministers would be classed with other 
tributary envoys in Chinese eyes. But there was, on 
the other hand, the consideration that the Chinese had, 
by relinquishing all pretension to the “ kotow,” broken 
with the traditions of the past beyond recall. Owing 
to another long minority, the next audience was not 
granted till the accession of the reigning EMPEROR in 
1891. There was an improvement, then, in detail— 
notably in the terms in which the ceremony was 
announced ; but the locality chosen was the same; 
and a clear intimation was then given that the 
Ministers would not again subject themselves to the 
misconception implied. A demand was, on the con- 
trary, put forward for a reception in the palace itself on 
the same footing as was customary in European Courts. 
A temporary compromise was agreed to, certain special 
audiences being granted last year in a pavilion free 
from the tributary taint; but it was understood that 
the Palace question would be pressed ; and the EMPEROR 
and his advisers have shown good sense in yielding 
the point. The Foreign Ministers residing in Peking 
were received on the 15th of November within the 
precincts of the palace itself; and the significance of 
the incident in Chinese eyes may be measured by the 
distance it implies from the period when even tributary 
kings had to prostrate themselves, and all envoys who 
came to Peking were supposed to bring tribute to the 
Solitary Man. 


In respect of diplomatic intercourse, then, the oyster 
seems to be at last open. In respect of commercial 
intercourse there is still much to be done. The exclu- 
siveness which found expression in the political preten- 
sions of Peking is complicated in respect of free 
intercourse with the interior by the prejudices and 
personal interests of the mandarins. Foreigners object 
to their system of taxation, condemn their methods of 
peculation, propound new ideas of administration, and 
tend generally to disturb the system under which the 
Chinese people are more or less placid, and which 
admits office and emolument to be a perquisite of the 
Literati. It has been suggested that, here again, the 
Japanese method may prove more efficacious than the 
European; and that the Chinese may open up the 
country more willingly after being beaten by a 
kindred race than after defeat by Europeans. In so 
far as it is based on an assumption that China will be 
eager to adopt methods which may enable her to re- 
gain her self-respect and prestige, and perhaps even- 
tually to avenge her defeat by the Japanese, there is 
doubtless truth in the surmise; but in so far as the 
opening up of the country depends upon conditions 
laid down by the Japanese when the war is concluded, 
we think the suggestion is rather beside the mark. 
China would probably make great concessions, at 
present, in return for European support. But the 
Chinese hate the Japanese with a cordiality which 
has been aggravated by their very acceptance of the 
foreign ideas which China has endeavoured to exclude. 
Conditions imposed by Japan would, from this point 
i view, be more obnoxious than if coming from the 

est. 


Japan has one unquestionable advantage: she com- 
prehends China better than any Western nation has 
ever done. It is to be hoped that this comprehension 
will not be limited to her weaknesses, but will extend to 
the limitations which these weaknesses involve. Europe 
is as much interested as Japan in seeing China opened 
up to foreign intercourse and trade, and Japan will have 
European sympathy in endeavouring to promote these 
ends : but European sympathy will have its limits. We 
do not want to see China so exhausted that she will be 
incapacitated from developing her resources; and if 


Japan is sincere in her avowed wish to have a strong 
and enlightened China at her doors, she will refrain from 
putting forward conditions that might tend to dislocate 
the political structure, and so retard the essential process 
of repair. 


THE STATUS OF TRADE-UNIONS. 
_— proposal of the majority of the Labour Com- 


missioners to give to Trade-Unions a legal per- 
sonality is not the sort of thing that ought to be left 
buried in a Blue-book, That the suggestion is of the 
utmost practical value is sufficiently shown by the 
opposition it aroused among Socialists and ‘“ Labour” 
leaders. They and we alike see in it one way of re- 
ducing the number and importance of trade conflicts. 
They complain that we would deprive the Unions of 
their proper power; we reply that we would only give 
them responsibilities equal to their privileges, and 
that, further, we would do this in the interests of in- 
dustrial peace. We need not trouble about the right 
of the State to intervene for such a purpose; our 
opponents admit it even more fully than we do. Put 
the Union, we say, in the position of a legal entity, and 
it will have obligations which it cannot shirk ; its funds 
will be hostage for its good faith, and the masters will 
no longer have to deal with a voluntary association 
which has no legal existence to answer for its agree- 
ments. What has hitherto been an “ honourable 
“ understanding,” to be set aside at the Union’s plea- 
sure, will then be enforceable in Courts of Law or 
of Arbitration. 

Arbitration itself is the remedy to which a large 
number of employers and workmen look for help ; but 
arbitration, as things stand now, is practically useless. 
The arbitrator may give his award; but no workman 
is bound by it a moment longer than he chooses. 
Alter this in the direction suggested, and we shall at 
least do away with the large number of strikes which 
arise out of misunderstandings and disputed agres- 
ments. It is easy to illustrate this by a couple of 
cases—one big, one trivial. In Leicester, the year 
before last, 1,386 boot operatives turned out for a fort- 
night, “on account,” says the Board of Trade, “of 
“ alleged tyrannical conduct by a foreman.” In the 
coal war last year the South Wales miners struck work 
because they refused to submit to the working of the 
sliding scale. In both cases, and scores of others, the 
Law Courts or arbitrators could have settled the matter, 
without any suspension of industry, if the parties in 
each dispute could have been represented before them, 
and if the award of the Court had binding force. An 
organization which called out its members without 
waiting for the award, or in despite of it, would have 
to pay’ heavily for its contumacy, and its managers 
might be punished in other ways. This would be a 
great step in the direction of substituting settlement 
by justice for settlement by brute force. 

Of course the reform we advocate would not entirely 
rid us of strikes and lock-outs, but it would greatly 
diminish their frequency. It would do this not only in 
the way which we have alluded to, but also by bringing 
about a much greater stability in the relations between 
capital and labour. A writer inthe current Edinburgh 
Review, who digests the labours of the Commission 
very ably, does well to lay stress on this point. There 
is no doubt that employers would enter into long con- 
tracts with their men on terms to be adjusted from 
time to time, if there were any means of holding the 
men to their agreements. The only question of quarrel 
in such cases would then be on points of fact, which 
could and would be settled without damping dowr 
furnaces, and setting endurance and pluck against 
capital. 

There is no question but that things have come te 
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such a pass that legislation must be invoked to insure 
the stability of our industrial existence. If we cannot 
do it by some such means as are now advocated, we 
may have to try State intervention between Capital 
and Labour in a form a good deal more distasteful to 
both. If England cannot suppress trade war as it has 
suppressed armed feud, then England will cease to be 
the workshop of the world and will sink to the position 
of a third-rate Power. Probably few people have any 
eonception of the immense amounts that we are losing 
year by year through temporary cessations in one 
industry and another. The latest returns compiled by 
Mr. Burvett, the chief Labour Correspondent of the 
Board of Trade, are sufficiently startling. The capital 
temporarily idle can only be guessed at ; but some idea 
ean be formed of it when we consider that 511 out of 
the 2,635 establishments concerned in the strikes of 
1892 estimate the joint amount uselessly locked up fora 
considerable period at nearly nineteen millions. Work- 
ing out a simple proportion sum, we find that we are 
getting towards an idle 100,000,000/. The average 
duration of all the strikes taken together comes out 
at something like eight weeks per man, so that some 
400,000 men at least were idle for nearly a sixth of 
the year. The loss to the workmen in wages alone 
is estimated (and probably much underestimated) at 
nearly 4,000,000/. It must be remembered that this 
4,000 000l. is but a fraction of the total amount of 
production which was absolutely wasted. The loss 
in trade profits, of one kind and another, it is im- 
possible even to guess. It seems, however, that the 
mere item of expenses in stopping and reopening works 
would probably not fall far short of a million. All this 
money, and much more-—for the general loss to trade 
inflicted by stoppages in particular branches is beyond 
reckoning—was simply “ thrown into the sea.” Butit 
is not as if this, or the bankruptcy of the masters and 
the sufferings of the men, was the sum of England’s 
loss, or even the most important part of it. Continuity 
and connexion are everything in business ; cease work- 
ing for a month, and let your rival do the manufac- 
turing, the brokerage, the carrying you were wont to 
do, and the odds are vastly against your ever recovering 
your former position. Every trader, every professional 
man, realizes this in his own case; and every student 
of economics recognizes it as an elementary truth in 
the history of nations. It is doubtful whether (to 
take a definite instance) the port of London will ever 
quite recover from the blow inflicted upon it by the 
dock strike ; it is not doubtful that an organized and 
simultaneous stoppage of the shipping at London, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and Hull, would go far towards 
taking from us the lion’s share in the carrying trade of 
the world. And of course there is no longer any 
reason in the nature of things why we should hold our 
present commanding position in the markets of the 
nations, why we should still be a huge factory and 
vast exchange. Our fathers gave us a mighty start in 
the race, but if we stop for a moment now there are 
plenty of strong rivals to get ahead of us. It is 
imperative that we should not stop—that we should 
keep our lead and increase it. To do this, greater 
stability in our industrial life is an absolute essential. 
Can we hesitate to try any experiment which seems 
likely to secure it, merely because an obsolete laissez- 
nee Individualism or a faddist Socialism objects to 
it 

There is no reason why legislation embodying the 
Duke of DEvonsnire’s proposal should be a matter of 
party; but of course the Radicals dare not take it up 
m the face of “Labour's” opposition. As, then, it 
will be left to the Unionists, they may as well goa 
little further in the same direction and protect the 
“ free labourer” against corporate tyranny. After all, 
the Unions contain only a fraction of the working- 


classes, and it is only the possession of anomalous 
privileges without corresponding responsibilities which 
gives them the enormous power they have. Why 
should the law countenance (as the Duke of DEvon- 
SHIRE seems to contemplate) contracts which specifically 
demand the exclusion of men whose sole disability is 
their non-membership of a Union? Whyshould not a 
man be able to get damages out of a society which de- 
liberately prevents him obtaining employment? Why 
should the independent working-man not have the 
legal remedy against a Union which we or you, good 
reader, have against any number of our friends who 
conspire to prevent us earning our bread? There 
seems no harm in this to the modern Radical, of course, 
but it does not fit in with our notions of equality. Nor 
are we much cheered by remembering that a Union 
may lawfully set pickets to “reason with” an indus- 
trious man or woman, and that the Union is not re- 
sponsible if the method of argument includes waylay- 
ing, kicking, battering. Surely, when we go about to 
give the Unions a legal personality, we shall not stop 
short of making them answerable for the doings of 
their agents. The poor fellow who is set upon and 
half killed by a gang of bullies may get two or three 
of his assailants lightly punished if he can catch them ; 
but it would be more satisfactory if he could also get 
heavy damages out of the Union responsible for the 
ruffians’ conduct, and it would probably go a long way 
towards putting a stop to trade outrages. They would 
become too expensive. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


it is almost appalling to think what a flood of eloquence 
will next month be let loose all over England in con- 
nexion with the establishment of the Parish Councils. Since 
Mr. Green wrote his Short History of the English People 
we have all been taught to believe what many scholars, 
both German and English, had previously held, that the 
Teutonic tribes, of whom the English were a branch, had a 
highly organized system of self-government, that this was 
gradually broken down and overlaid on the one side by the 
grant to individual owners of the rights of jurisdiction over 
the inhabitants of their estates, on the other side by the 
growing power of the Crown, which substituted law admin- 
istered by trained officials for the local custom declared by 
the “suitors of the Court.” } 
Township, hundred, shire, such was the local organi- 
zation throughout England; and to each higher moot 
or assembly came representatives from the lower. Thus, 
while in all three the landowners came to represent 
themselves, the interests of the many communities 


‘which held and cultivated their lands in common were 


represented by the priest, reeve, and four men from each. 
Local self-government, then, was the earliest condition of 
the English tribes, and an enlightened democracy has forced 
the Government—now its servants—to restore to the people 
the birthright of their race, of which designing nobles and 
priests have for so many centuries deprived them. ; 
But historical analogies are at all times dangerous things 
to handle, and when they are drawn from a rather remote 
period there is always the chance that the whole force of 
the argument: may be upset by the discovery of a new docu- 
ment or a fresh interpretation of the few facts drawn from 
the old documents on which the theory was built up. And 
this promises to be the case with the belief in Anglo-Saxon 
local self-government. The position may be summed up by 
saying that all the evidence is of a late date, and often does 
not mean what has been commonly supposed. Thus the 
Shire, about which we have most information, was cer- 
tainly not a universal organization before the reign of Eadgar, 
less than a century before the Norman Conquest. The first 
mention of the hundred on English soil is met with in the 
same king’s reign, and all the elaborate arguments by which 
attempts have been made to prove a connexion with a local 
division which Tacitus calls the Pagus constitute its earlier 
existence only a very remote possibility. And as to the 
constituent members of their assemblies, there is no evi- 
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dence nearer than the so-called Laws of Henry I., which, 
though contemporary, are not authoritative. And, even 
though they may declare old custom of a pre-Norman era, 
they give no ground whatever for the belief in a large 
popular assembly. Those entitled to be present are de- 
scribed as the landowners or their stewards, and all officials 
of shire and hundred; while it is only in the event of the 
unavoidable absence of both landowner and his steward that 
the popular representatives, of whom so much has been 
made, were entitled to appear. Finally, not even the 
Township is left to console the historian of popular liberties. 
The name in its modern sense has been shown to be not 
much more than a century old, and with the disappearance 
of its duty of electing representatives for the higher moots 
goes the power, if not the very existence, of the moot itself. 
Nay, more, the proper English name for the lowest unit of 
social organization was the tun, which is the English equi- 
valent indifferently for the Latin words vicus and villa. 

Now, in the seventh and eighth centuries, everywhere in 
Continental Europe, villa denoted the estate of an indi- 
vidual cultivated by semi-servile labour; while in England 
the earliest authoritative writer—Bede—never mentions 
vicus without prefixing some word to show that it was the 
possession of an individual. Does it not look as if a tun 
was a landowner’s estate, equivalent to the Norman manor, 
and the meetings of hundred and shire were simply those 
of landowners! This is, of course, the briefest abstract of 
the evidence; but it may have been enough to show that 
the millennium of the People lies, not in the attempt to 
resuscitate a hypothetical past, but in feeling its way 
cautiously and under guidance towards the future. Radical 
orators may chafe at the necessity of surrendering so popular 
a fiction, but at least it is wiser to argue the question of 
popular rule upon its merits, and not to run the risk of 
confusing the real issues by an appeal to historical argu- 
ments, which may be found, after all, to be a weapon in the 
hands of the enemy. 


ROMANTICISM AND REALISM. 


‘te quarrel between Romanticism and Realism in art 
and in literature is of old date, and not to be settled 
so easily as the partisans of either school suppose. At the first 
blush it would seem as if one had only to apply the evolu- 
tionary method in order to determine the dispute. But 
further reflection seems to show that the modern touch- 
stone of truth is not effective in this instance. It is, of 
course, simple and obvious to infer that the romance deal- 
ing, as it did, with adventures and enchantments, with giants 
and dragons and dwarfs, appeals only to childish credulity, 
and must therefore belong to the infancy of art. As the 
chief value of astrology is that in process of time it led to 
astronomy, and as history was slowly evolved out of fable, 
so some moderns assert we have come, or are coming, 
from romance to the art of representing life as it really is. 
This is the view which old Samuel Johnson took when he 
declared roundly that “that incredibility by which maturer 
knowledge is offended was the chief recommendation of 
writings (such as Palmerin and Guy of Warwick) to unskilful 
curiosity.” Nor can a later tribute to “the power of the 
marvellous, even over those who despise it,” prevent us from 
seeing that the Ajax of English literature was a very sturdy 
realist. Taking his authority for what it is worth, let us 
examine the matter more closely. First of all, the argu- 
ments from evolution are not so conclusive as one might 
think. For if early art is distinguished by romantic u- 
lity, it is no less memorable on account of naive realism. 
Among the wonderful pictures in Florence, there is one 
belonging, if memory does not betray us, to the time of 
Cimabue, which illustrates our contention. At the top of 
the painting is a medieval castle, complete from turret 
to moat; from this castle a road winds down to a humble 
cow-stall, where the three Kings from the East are 
prostrated before the Virgin and her Son. The spur on 
the heel of one of the Kirgs, if it is not of gold, is at least 
a perfect imitation, and stands out from the canvas as 
if it were a real spur. Here, then, is an instance of how in 
early art romantic credulity goes hand in hand with patient 
realism. We have only to think of the Sagas, or the 
Niebelungen Lied, or Homer, to recognize that this is also 
true of literature; in fact, realistic details are almost as 
characteristic of the infancy of letters as fabulous occur- 
rences. And if it is admitted that the weakness of romance 
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lies in the fact that evident falsehood revolts the mind, on the 
other hand it cannot be denied that too close a resemblance 
to reality robs fiction of all interest—a photograph is at least 
as bad as a fable. 

It is curious and interesting to note that the English 
and French take opposite sides in this dispute, the English 
preferring, now as always, the romance, or rather its modern 
form, the novel of adventure, while the Frerch take the 
keenest pleasure in the analysis of characters or passions 
playing within the frame of everyday life. Before 
attempting to decide which is the better of these twe 
productions, it may be well to try and explain how the 
English came to choose the romantic and the French the 
realistic method. The explanation seems to lie on the 
surface, to be seen by any one who considers the cireum- 
stances of the two peoples. The English is a colonizing 
race that seeks adventures and finds them in every quarter 
of the globe. If Englishmen do not now push across 
pathless forests to conquer dragons and deliver fair maidens, 
or plunge into sunless sea-caves to war with monsters more 
terrible than any to be found in upper air, it is simply 
true to say that the dangers have only assumed new forms, 
Fighting fevers and famines in India, or toiling for a liveli- 
hood on the frozen plains of Manitoba ; seeking gold amid 
the rain-storms of Mashonaland, or on the sun-baked water- 
less wastes of West Australia, the Briton’s life is apt to be 
one of great vicissitudes, filled with events as strange as 
those which, in the telling, charmed Desdemona. It is not to 
be wondered at that the race that most loves adventures 
and perils, and feels more keenly than others the fascination 
of the unknown, should prefer works of art that render its 
peculiar passion; there is nothing, perhaps, produced by 
Englishmen so English as Robinson Crusoe. ‘The novel of 
adventure is still, as it has always been, the chief type of 
English creative work in prose. > F 

The French ideal of prose fiction is wholly different, 
corresponding closely as it does with French life and French 
character. The Frenchman ‘is neither adventurous nor 
romantic, but, gifted with the Latin reasonableness and 
clearness of view, an art-lover from his birth with a leaning 
towards refined sensuality. These qualities and many other 
excellent differences will be readily conceded to him by 
every student of art or literature. For the model of his 
prose fiction, for the masterpiece embodying his character- 
istics, as Robinson Crusoe embodies the characteristics of 
Englishmen, we must go not to Gil Blas, with its Spanish 
intrigues, but to Manon Lescaut. Every one knows the 
story of the Chevalier des Grieux and his passionate love 
of Manon ; every one knows, too, how Manon’s lightness 
and gaiety tortured and fascinated her lover; how the 
Chevalier’s parents made common cause with the authorities 
of Paris to separate the devoted pair, and how they failed. 
No one who has ever read it can have forgotten the story 
of Manon’s death in that American desert, and of the 
Chevalier’s inconsolable grief. This great work resembles 
Robinson Crusoe in nothing save the fidelity to life of its 
character-drawing. Robinson Crusoe is a finer study of 
an individual man, far more intimate, soul-revealing, and 
elaborate than the somewhat careless sketchy portrait of 
des Grieux. But Manon can be classed, perhaps, even higher 
than Robinson Crusoe as a portrait taken from life. ‘he 
varying fortunes, too, of the French lovers are conditioned by 
their characters and by the circumstances of the time, and 
are not to be compared in strangeness and physical excite- 
ment with the wholly accidental adventures which called 
forth Crusoe’s indomitable energy. Both books are 
acknowledged masterpieces, and the charm of the cns 
for mature readers is certainly not surpassed by the 
fascination which the other exercises over the imagina- 
tion of boyhood. 

And each of them has had a great influence. The Anti- 
quary is perhaps the most characteristically English novel 
since Defoe. In spite of the attempts made by Fielding 
and others to introduce Realism into Fiction, Scott went 
back to the older tradition, and united again in a sp‘endid 
book startling adventures with a lifelike, if som« want 
melodramatic, study of character. In the same way we 
explain the English love for such stories of Kipling as The 
Drums of the Fore and Aft; there is nothing absolutely in- 
credible in the tale, and the beauty of the drummer-boy with 
the foul tongue does not seem to Englishmen the character- 
ization of a marionette, because they are taken up with the 
ie and rush of the story, as the writer, no doubt, meant 
that they should be. One thing we may observe in these 
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books, and that is that the adventures grow less and less 
marvellous and accidental. It seems now to be generally 
felt that the incidents of a story should not put too great 
a strain upon credulity, and should be as far as possible 
proper to the time and used for the purpose of revealing cha- 
racter. Manon Lescaut has even a more distinguished progeny. 
Le Rouge et le Noir of Stendhal, the long series of Balzac’s 
masterpieces, the works of Flaubert and of Maupassant, bear 
witness to her charm. Indeed, the French novel has 
passed beyond the boundaries of France and claims 
Tourgenieff and Dostsievsky, if not also Ibsen, as belong- 
ing to its school. It represents the main current of 
European creative work in prose for the last hundred years, 
and its mfluence is becoming every day more marked. 

We can best illustrate this statement by referring to 
anotherart. It cannot be denied that within the last twenty 
years our ideas of painting have been modified by that 
very principle of faithfulness in portraying life which has 
Jong been the characteristic of French novels. Till almost 
eur own time the pictures of Raphael were looked upon 
as unapproachable masterpieces; students went to Italy to 
study painting as if no Dutch or Spanish School had ever been 
heard of. Thirty and forty years ago the pictures of Rem- 
brandt fetched comparatively small prices, while pajtry 
italian Madonnas were considered to be worth thousainds 
ef pounds. In spite of English affection for the old measure 
ef value, times have changed. Rembrandt and Velasquez 
now are known to be the greatest of painters, and we find 
patient realists like Holbein and Diirer taking their proper 
positions far above the Correggios and Giorgiones. 

Indeed the triumph of French Realism in our day is so 
eomplete that it needs some explanation, and it finds it, 
naturally enough, in the position now taken by Science. 
Science, that has changed all our lives and tinged all 
eur thoughts, has, of course, profoundly affected the Arts 
and Letters. The ideal of the past in matters of Art 
was an esthetical ideal; to-day it is a scientific ideal. We 
want to see life as it is, both in our pictures and in 
eur novels. We are no longer content with men like 
trees walking; we want real human beings, neither devils 
nor angels, but compounded in varying proportions of selfish 
and social instimets, which in themselves are worthy neither 
ef praise nor blame. And those who hope and believe that 
this current of tendency is drawing to its close are not, 
we think, well informed. For what is the scientific ideal 
but the ideal propounded long ago by the greatest of 
Romance writers—by Shakespeare himself—when, in the 
person of Hamlet, he tells us “to hold the mirror up to 
nature ”? 

A good deal, then, may be said in defence of modern 
French fiction ; its main object, to depict life as it is, is one 
of the permanent aims of literature ; its method, a patient 
and scrupulous observation, if not deserving of all the 
praise lavished upon it, is much needed to supplement the 
intuitive knowledge on which genius is apt to rely all too 
exclusively. And yet, in spite of its numerous merits, 
some say that the fashion of it is not likely to endure much 
longer ; it has produced not only Balzac’s works, but also 
Madame Bovary, Carmen, La Maison Tellier, and we are 
warned that masterpieces are a sure sign of maturity. 
Does this mean that the next swing of the Time- 
pendulum will bring into public favour the English 
novel of adventure! That is unlikely. It is be- 
eoming more and more difficult, as knowledge increases, 
to invent blood-stirring incidents that do not outrage pro- 
bability, and if the truth mast be told, the thrilling adven- 
tures and romantic loves of so many English novels were 
ealeulated to interest boys and girls rather than men and 
women. We are only beginning the dispassionate study of 
life ; we are still ignorant of its most important laws; it 
is foolish and futile to say that we have already exhausted 
it as a subject-matter for art. Genius, at any rate, may be 
trusted to find novelty in it and inexhaustible material. 


THE FINE ARTS IN TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


HE brief announcement in the official circular issued 

by the Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council regarding the appointment of Inspectors 
ef Art Schools and Classes touches upon a matter of 
vital importance to the finer interests of our social well- 
being. “For this appointment,” we are told, “there 


were 166 candidates, including several persons well known 
for their proficiency in art and in art industries. Of 
these five were invited to meet the sub-committee, and 
ultimately the Board unanimously appointed Mr. George 
J. Frampton, A.R.A., and Mr. William Richard Lethaby 
to inspect the art schools and classes, and generally to 
advise the Board in all matters relating to the development 
of art education in London, and in particular to assist 
in providing additional educational facilities for workmen 
and apprentices engaged in art industries, In this last- 
mentioned capacity the practical experience of Mr. Framp- 
ton and Mr. Lethaby, both in the design and execution of 
artistic work, will prove invaluable.” 

We are not always able to commend the proceedings 
either of the London County Council or of their commit- 
tees. As a body they labour under the immense disadvan- 
tage of being a great corporation without any great 
traditions whatever; and when they are called upon to 
deal with matters neither of a purely practical nor utili- 
tarian kind, matters in which a knowledge of human 
nature, and a care for human culture, are a necessary con- 
sideration, they are prone to act with all the prejudice and 
shortsightedness which characterized their attitude towards 
the music-halls, or else to proceed with an impulsive incon- 


‘sistency characteristic of youth. The Technical Education 


Board itself affords an instance of this. The Board is 
composed of twenty representatives of the London County 
Council and fifteen “co-opted” members, representatives 
for the most part of such public bodies as the London 
School Board, the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
and the London Trades Council. It has practically 
assumed the control of the numerous polytechnic in- 
stitutions, as well as the schools of art and the art 
classes to which it makes its grants; yet not a single 
member of the Board has any practical knowledge of the fine 
arts of design, although a chief part of their duties is to 
have them efficiently taught. But what is more extra- 
ordinary, the Board has not hitherto had either the 
advice or assistance of any practical artist, sculptor, 
architect, or designer. That such a state of things could 
have existed up to the present time is to us as great a 
matter of surprise as are the appointments by which the 
Board seeks to remedy this serious omission. Mr. Frampton 
is no dilettante; he is a practical carver, his sculpture is 
known ; and he those amiable qualities which are 
a necessary qualification for the Associateship of the Royal 
Academy. Mr. Lethaby’s credentials are yet more solid. 
He has a considerable acquaintance with the practice of 
architecture, from which a proper knowledge of the arts of 
design can alone proceed ; his work in connexion with one of 
our best living architects, Mr. Norman Shaw, and his own 
designs, which have been exhibited from time to time at 
the “ Arts and Crafts,” are a sufficient proof of this. With 
the historical, as with the practical, side of art he is equally 
concerned ; and his book on the Church of St. Sophia, at 
Constantinople, appears at this very moment, as it were, 
to remind us of his tastes and his knowledge. Mr. 
Lethaby’s nomination is a most fortunate one; and we 
congratulate the Technical Education Board upon both 
appointments. 

In our technical schools we have a force which, rightly 
or wrongly, has been set going. It is one of the outcomes 
of our present social condition ; and it seeks to supply the 
want of proper technical training, which has arisen from 
the gradual decay of the old system of apprenticeship. To 
stem this force is impossible; yet we may divert it from 
harmful courses into more or less profitable channels. But 
however that may be, the technical school can never take 
the place of the workshop. “I am convinced,” writes Mr. 
William Morris, “ that it is by some form of apprenticeship— 
i.e. working in a workshop and gradually learning the 
craft by doing bits of it,and by that means only, that 
crafts can be taught.” Painting cannot be learned at 
an Academy; the workshop of the master is the only 
real school of art. The whole of the history of art goes 
to prove this; and yet we are unconvinced. To speak quite 
frankly, the technical school is, so far as art is concerned, 
only a makeshift. It bears much the same relation to the 
workshop as the modern trades-union does to the 
medieval guild. The chief characteristic of the medieval 
guild was that it sought to protect the interests of a craft 
by allowing no one to practise that craft in the quality of 
a master, before he had served a proper term of years suc- 
cessively as apprentice and journeyman ; by enforcing, that 
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is, certain regulations calculated to ensure good workman- 
ship. The chief characteristic of the modern trades-union 
is to protect the interests of a craft or trade by ignoring 
the conditions of good workmanship, and by securing to 
the workman, whether he be competent or incompetent, a 
maximum wage and a minimum working day. 

Yet, on the other hand, although the technical school 
can never take the place of the workshop, it may supple- 
ment it in an extremely valuable manner, by teaching the 
apprentice the first elements of the arts allied to the 
particular craft in which he is being trained. Of the 
practical usefulness which the technical schools might thus 
exert under a wise and artistic direction the Board appears 
to be aware ; and nothing is of greater promise in the brief 
announcement which we have quoted, of the appointment 
of Mr. Frampton and Mr. Lethaby, than the statement 
that one of the duties of the new inspectors is “ in particular 
to assist in providing additional educational facilities for 
workmen and apprentices engaged in art industries.” 


FALLACIES OF HEREDITY. 


EREDITY is in the air, says everybody. No doubt 
of that; but what is heredity ? 

Most people mean by it little more than the obvious truism 
that the offspring on the whole tends to resemble the parents. 
Heredity, in that sense, was known before Noah. The real 
question is, how far does it tend to resemble them ? What are 
the conditions and limitationsof theresemblance? How many 
special features and characteristics of each parent may we 
expect to see reproduced in the young, and how many may 
we expect to find neutralized or unrepresented? We must 
clear the subject of misconceptions; and this is what not 
even systematic writers, like Galton and Ribot, have hitherto 
done. We must limit the field of investigation; we must 
posit for ourselves certain definite questions, and seek to 
find a definite answer for them. 

Our inquiry relates mainly to what may be regarded as 
individual or personal characteristics; for everybody admits 
that specific characteristics, and even the characteristics of 
well-marked varieties within the same species, are almost 
always normally transmitted. Bulldogs produce bulldogs, 
and terriers terriers. The child of two negroes is always a 
negro; Japanese parents never beget a European infant. 
It is only when we come to minor and comparatively per- 
sonal differences that doubt begins. Where may we reason- 
ably expect to see parental traits reproduced in the offspring, 
and where to find individual or idiosyncratic differences ¢ 

Hitherto, for the most part inquiry into heredity has 
begun at the wrong end—with the most complex instead of 
the most simple phenomena; with the mental instead of 
the physical; with the morbid instead of the normal and 
natural. Just as pathology preceded physiology, and just 
as evolving medicine was ready to prescribe for cancer or 
phthisis before it knew anything of the circulation of the 
blood or the digestive process, so, in the study of heredity, 
inquirers have begun with hereditary genius and hereditary 
madness, instead of beginning with colour of hair and 
eyes, stature, shape of features, observations, like Bertillon’s, 
on anthropometrical peculiarities. Now, clearly, genius 
and madness are among the most complex phenomena which 
the investigator can attack. The satiate is more 
elusive than the anatomical or the physiological. What 
we want first is a clear conception of the nature and limits 
of physical heredity. That will give us a basis from which 
we can afterwards attack the more difficult problems of 
psychological heredity. 

Hitherto, the chief question has always been, “ How is 
it that this, that, or the other great man has not sons who 
are equally great with him? Why is not the greatness or 
the genius inherited!” The very form the question takes 
shows how far we still are from a scientific standpoint: in 
these matters. For the real difficulty is not why such 
special combinations of qualities as constitute genius are 
not transmitted to children, but why they are not shared 
by brothers and sisters. The great man’s children are his 
offspring by a mother who is often presumably a little less 
great; and his greatness is the result of an exceptionally 
delicate balance of qualities. Is it likely, then, that such 
a balance will survive admixture with the very different 
qualities of the particular woman he has happened to 
marry! His brothers and sisters, however, are the product 


of the self-same father and mother; nothing shows better 
the delicate nature of the organic balance which produces 
genius than the fact that these brothers and sisters, though 
they may greatly resemble the genius in many other 
respects, both physical and mental, seldom share those 
peculiar and distinctive traits which make a genius of 
him. The difference is idiosyncrasy, and the idiosyncratic 
peculiarities of brothers and sisters are the subject-matter 
out of which in the end we must frame a true theory of 
heredity, human or animal. 

Mr. Galton’s observations on twins are almost the only 
definite observations hitherto made in the right direction, 
and even they err in not being sufliciently physical and 
definite. It is the measurable qualities, the qualities which 
admit of little difference of opinion, that we mast need te 
make sure of. Brothers and sisters tend to resemble one 
another more closely than do most human beings; they 
have family likeness. But the time element also counts— 
elders resemble elders more closely, and youngers youngers. 
Most of all do twins tend to resemble one another—the 
offspring of the same father and mother, conceived at the 
same moment, and with the most perfect identity of con- 
ditions in every way. When, therefore, we find differences 
of any measurable sort between twins we stand face te 
face with the ultimate problem of idiosyncrasy—-what 
makes these two children, begotten by the same parents at 
the same moment of time, differ so far from one another ! 

Clearly this problem can best be attacked in the more 
prolific types of lower animals, such as rabbits and pigs, 
which produce many young at a litter; and can worst be 
attacked in humanity, where double births are rere and 
treble most infrequent. What are the limits of colour, 
variation, and other measurable differences in rabbits of 
the same litter? What are the relations of litters to one 
another? What are the individual variations of every 
sort in the simultaneous or successive offspring of the same 
parents! These are the fundamental questions upon which 
a rigorously scientific treatment of heredity must hereafter 
proceed ; and till they are properly answered most of the 
current glib dogmatizing on the subject is barely worth the 
paper it is written on. 

Take one point alone as an instructive example. Nothing 
is more common than to hear definite statements that such 
and such a child “ takes entirely after its mother” ; or that 
“there isn’t a trace of its father in it.” The moment we 
come to measurable qualities such a statement is seen to be 
a physical absurdity. Mavy thousand observations which 
we have made on mulattoes have shown us that the off- 
spring of a pure-blooded white man by a pure-blooded 
negress (the opposite case, for obvious reasons, is practically 
unknown) remains always exactly a mulatto and nothing 
else—represenis, that is to say, in colour of skin, curliness 
or straightness of hair, flatness of nose, thickness of lips, 
and so forth, an exact mean between the paternal and 
maternal features and peculiarities. One cross more with 
the white blood produces a quadroon, and the quadroon is 
always entirely and precisely a quadroon—that is to say, 
an exact mean between the mulatto and the white man. 
People who have lived in countries where such mixture of 
races commonly takes place, and who have used their eyes 
like rational creatures, know perfectly well that, where 
measurable qualities are concerned, the offspring are always 
as nearly as possible a middle term between the twe 
parents. It is possible that this may not equally be 
so in minor peculiarities, or where the differences con- 
cerned are rather personal than racial; though that is 
a question for detailed investigation. Many thousand 
observations on colour of hair and eyes, complexion, 
features, stature, and girth, as well as on _ hereditary 
transmission of marked peculiarities, would be needed, 
in short, before science could decide upon those intricate 
questions on which ignorance dogmatizes with such, easy 
familiarity. There may be such a quality in sire or dam as 
what Darwin called “ prepotence,’ and there may not; 
but the evidence so far seems on the whole against the 
reality of any such quality. There may be inheritance of 
certain peculiarities from one side exclusively, or nearly so, 
and of others from the other. But those are questions te 
investigate, not to answer offhand. And investigation, as 
far as it has yet gone—which is a very little way—would 
seem to suggest the answer that every part of every 
organism, produced by two distinct parents, appears on the 
ayerage to share just equally in the peculiarities and cha- 
racteristics of both. 1f we may trust to our existing 
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obgervations, it is the admixture that varies; and the 
variation in the admixture makes idiosyncrasy—makes 
personal character—makes brother differ from brother, and 
sister from sister. 


THE STANLEY CYCLE SHOW. 


HEN Mr. Dunlop perfected the pneumatic tyre and 
applied it to bicycles, many years elapsed before its 
atility was acknowledged. The opposition of manufacturers 
interested in other inventions was not so serious as the ob- 
jections raised by the prejudices of the cyclists themselves. 
The new tyres were declared to be unsightly, dangerous, and 
clumsy, and it must be admitted that the increased size of 
the wheel rims did produce an unpleasant impression. 
These arguments and prejudices are all exerted against the 
application of pneumatic tyres to carriage wheels, an inven- 
tion which preceded Mr. Dunlop’s by some twenty years, 
but which has remained undeveloped until within the last 
few months. This delay is the more surprising when one 
recognizes the extent to which pneumatics have been used 
in connexion with cycling, and the success which has at- 
tended the trial of these tyres on the trotting buggys used 
in the United States and elsewhere. However, the pneu- 
matic carriage tyre is now an accomplished fact, and in 
another year or two we may expect to see almost as many 
variations of it as there are among cycle tyres. There may 
be, and doubtless will be, thousands of owners of carriages 
who do not avail themselves of the comfort which pneu- 
matic tyres provide, because their appearance somewhat de- 
tracts from the smartness of a fashionably built brougham 
or victoria. When, however, they are persuaded to give 
them a trial these prejudices will rapidly disappear. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s description of the hansom-cab as the gondola 
of London is now likely to be realized. It is difficult to 
describe the pleasurable surprise which one’s first ride on 
these tyres produces. The entire absence of vibration or 
noise, and the gentle, gliding motion, reminds one of a boat 
on the river rather than of a carriage in crowded London. 
In a brougham, with windows opened or closed, a con- 
versation may be carried on without raising the voice 
beyond its normal pitch. Indeed, the experience may be 
summed up in one word—delightful. 

Already the demand for pneumatic carriage tyres is far 
im excess of the supply, which may be accounted for by the 
fact that none of those yet exhibited have approached per- 
fection. Of those at the Stanley Show, the “ Dunlop,” the 
“ Palmer,” the “Clincher,” and the “ Mersey” alone claim 
any serious attention. In all there is the same fault, or we 
should rather say doubt—namely, as to the likelihood of the 
tyre leaving the rim when deflated. The strain to which 
a carriage tyre may be subjected is so enormously greater 
than could be applied to a bicycle tyre that any com- 
parison of the two would be absolutely useless. It is, 
therefore, necessary to subject each new tyre to a practical 
test of some months’ duration, and, until it has satisfac- 
torily emerged from such a trial, any estimate of its real 
value is purely theoretical. The first in the field with the 
earriage tyre, as they were with the cycle-tyres, is the 
Dunlop Company, or, as it is now designated, “The 
Pneumatic Tyre Co., Limited.” For some months they 
have had several cars, carts, and carriages fitted with their 
tyres in Dublin, and more recently one or two have made 
their appearance in London. In construction the carriage 
tyres are similar to those used for cycles—the Dunlop 
principle being adhered to. A special rim has to be fixed 
to the wheel, and in this rim the tyre is secured by two 
endless wires. A rubber cushion is placed in the bed of the 
rim, and this, it is claimed, will prevent the tyre from 
becoming detached when deflated. But there are narrow 
edges to the rims on which a deflated tyre would rest, and 
which would, we should imagine, quickly cut through or 
destroy the rubber, and this appears to be the weak point 
ef the Pneumatic Company’s pattern. 

Imbedding threads of cotton in the rubber used for the 
outer cover of the tyres is the speciality of the “ Palmer.” 
ee system friction between vhe threads is avoided and 

itional strength obtained. Like the pneumatic the 
Palmer requires a special rim ; but this is so much like the 
Shrewsbury and Talbot pattern used for solid tyres that 
the Palmer can be fitted to them. The weakness in this 
ease is, however, the liability of the tyre to become detached. 
Indeed, in its present form there is nothing to hold it firmly 


when the pressure of inflation is removed. The patentee 
states, however, that he has discovered a device which will 
surely overcome this objection ; but, as it is not yet applied, 
an opinion as to its utility cannot be given here. The rim 
and the principle of securing the tyre are almost identical 
in the “Clincher” and “ Palmer”; but in the tyres there 
is a considerable difference, as the Clincher is of rubber, 
with a deeply corrugated surface. For neatness of appear- 
ance the “ Mersey” must be awarded the palm. It is also 
a novelty, as the pneumatic tube is placed between two 
steel rims, which fit over and under it. The upper rim is 
covered with a plain rubber tyre. Here, again, however, 
there is no precaution for preventing the tyre coming off 
the wheel if the tube becomes deflated ; for, as it is fixed 
simply by inflation, and without the aid of wires, solution, 
or other mechanical appliance, there is nothing to keep it 
attached when the air escapes. 

Undoubtedly the best cycle stall in the show is that of 
the Coventry Machinists Company. Not only is this prettily 
decorated and tastefully arranged, but it contains nearly 
every description of cycles and every improvement in the 
accessories which are worthy of notice. The machines are 
light in weight and appearance. The best are fitted with 
a new pattern of forked crown, stamped out of fine steel, 
which adds greatly to the appearance. A new pedal at- 
tracted much attention, because it dispenses with the use 
of nuts and allows of the pedal pin being easily detached. 
Here, too, can be seen the new non-slipping surface of the 
Dunlop tyre, an ingenious arrangement which appears to 
have succeeded in attaining a much-desired object, by the 
prevention of skidding or side-slipping. Ladies’ bicycles, 
or tandems for lady and gentleman, are conspicuous here 
and at other stalls, and it is evident that cycling, as a pas- 
time, is rapidly growing in favour with the fair sex. 

A distinct novelty is the “ Bamboo” bicycle, in which 
stout bamboo canes are used in place of the metal tubes of 
which the frames are usually made. By this device the 
weight of the machine is greatly reduced and the price also. 
Hutson’s racing and training appliance is a remarkably 
ingenious contrivance for obtaining the exercise of a long 
ride while travelling only a very short distance. By a gearing 
arrangement which can be easily attached to the driving- 
wheel, the rate of progression is reduced so much that only 
fifteen or twenty feet of ground is covered with the amount of 
work necessary to travel a mile, and this without reducing 
the driving power or the number of revolutions of the 
pedals. With three or four of these machines races could be 
held in a small room. 

Several improvements in the arrangement of the gearing- 
wheels and chains are shown. Boudard’s system, although 
it increases the weight by about 1} lb., meter 
obtains a greater steadiness and higher rate of speed than 
the ordinary gearing. The “ Peregrine Push-easy Gear” 
seems to be even better than the Boudard, for it reduces 
the friction to a greater extent, and also removes a great 
deal of vibration. For accessories there is no more com- 
plete collection than at Gamage’s stall, where it seems that 
everything a cyclist can want is to be obtained. Cycling 
literature is strongly in evidence, and a row of stalls, com- 
mencing with two belonging to a young but clever journal, 
The Cycle, is devoted to the various publications. 

As a whole, the Exhibition is a very business-like affair. 
Some lady-cyclists in knickerbockers, divided skirts, or 
one or other of the numerous dresses advocated by lady 
riders, occasionally break the monotony of the exhibits ; 
while a ladies’ “‘ Pompadour” band endeavours to enliven the 
show with its strains of music—classic, sentimental, and 
comic. 


THE NEW PIANIST. 


Se chilly indifference and short-sighted jealousy shown 

by the daily press when an artist of the first rank 
appears, and the feverish haste with which the plausible 
charlatan is assured that he is “one of the greatest 
pianists ever heard in London,” bear not a little hardly 
on Mr. Emil Sauer, who is no charlatan, but an artist 
possessing certain merits. Clearly, in welcoming him so 
warmly our brethren have fallen sadly into error; unless 
the truth be that the Paderewski incident, with its lime- 
light illumination of the perennial sluggishness of the critical 
mind, and the ineffectual weakness of the critical pen, has 
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taught them a lesson—which they have hurried to misapply. 
For just as the critics were wrong in their first judgment 
of Paderewski, so, having by mistake or under terror of 
another exposure recognized Mr. Sauer’s gifts, they are 
wrong in overpraising him. It was unkind to compare 
Mr. Sauer, as they have compared him, to Paderewski, for 
comparisons are odious—to those who suffer by them. Yet 
we are scarcely sorry this one has been made, for it 
shows how the criticism of technique, with its disregard of 
personality, of colour, of everything in short save the tools 
and brushes of the artist, leads hopelessly astray even 
its ablest exponents—for example, Mr. Maitland and Mr. 
Frost. For our part, let us endeavour to see Mr. Sauer 
steadily and—above all—see him whole. 

Mr. Sauer, then, besides his merits, has a vogue; and a 
vogue may connote many things. In Mr. Pachmann’s case 
it connoted chiefly a trick of posing at the piano as though 
he were playing Chopin divinely, which he was not. In 
the case of Mr. Sauer—by the way, heis not yet Sauer sans 
phrase—it connotes a head of hair; a weird face, like an 
unflattering caricature of Mr. R. L. Stevenson; the 
already mentioned merits ; a certain amount of grotesque 
parade ; eyes self-conscious as may be imagined ; and an in- 
definable magnetic something that has an inexplicable attrac- 
tion for many women. We beg the readerto take us seriously : 
our purpose is not flippancy, nor to paint a portrait pleasing 
or the reverse of Mr. Sauer, but to lay hands, if that be 
feasible, on the secret of his vogue; and we declare that 
this impalpable sex-element comes nearer to the matter 
than those tricks of the trade which he does little better 
than the veriest piano-strummer that strums. 

For, regarded as a virtuoso, Mr. Sauer’s accomplishments 
are not so greatly in excess of those of many a less noted 
player that an average concert audience can detect the 
difference. It goes without saying that his technique is 
sufficient to make mere child’s play of the most appalling 
pages in Beethoven. But, after hearing him in such 
show pieces as Liszt’s “ Liebestraum ” and burlesque of the 
Tannhduser Overture, it becomes obvious that Mr. Sauer 
overcomes the greater difficulties only by the deliberate 
sacrifice of intensity and fullness of tone. Those who 
heard Rubinstein may remember how impressive was the 
enormous volume of sound he produced in even the most 
rapid passages; how his chromatic scales were sometimes 
like the shriek of a steam-siren ; how he literally thundered 
out surging piles of octaves; but in all probability few 
realize the immense bodily strength implied by these feats. 
In his ox-like constitution Rubinstein had an almost im- 
measurable advantage over his rivals and successors. After 
a series of exploits, each demanding rather more than the 
physical power exerted by Sandow in lifting a horse, he was 
calm, cool, and smiling, as one who had just partaken of an 
agreeable light refreshment ; while Paderewski only saves 
himself for a brilliant finish to the Octave-study by dint of 
wholesale simplifications in the middle, and is left helpless 
and limp as a wet towel. In the matter of physique, 
Mr. Sauer is in even worse plight than Paderewski. He 
missed few notes in the pieces we mention, and got 
through them at an unprecedented speed; but the tone was 
pitiably feeble and thin. Combined pace and force seem out 
of the question for him at present. This was especially 
noticeable in the “ Appassionata ” Sonata and Schubert's 
“Wanderer” Fantasia. Mr. Sauer does not spare the 
sea when he has time to use his arm, and the contrast 

tween slow, heavy chords in the bass and faint, tinkling, 
rapid runs in the treble was not agreeable. His playing 
would undoubtedly gain in mellowness, suavity, ok broad 
equableness if he would place himself under a competent 
man, and develop muscle by training for six months as 
a prize-fighter. A strong man resembles that lady friend 
of Mr. Sinnett, who kindles a flame by will-power and is 
afraid of inadvertently setting fire to her own bed some 
night—he soon learns the value of self-restraint ; and Mr. 
Sauer needs restraint in precisely the same degree as he 
needs strength. 

To leave technique and come to the higher poetic quali- 
ties, we may first note that Mr. Sauer has given us no 
great “reading.” This is not surprising; for, so far as the 
classics are concerned, the meanings revealed by Liszt, 
Biilow, and Rubinstein are hardly likely to be superseded 
in this generation ; and with regard to the bravura pieces, 
it need only be said that when the works of a composer 
are subservient to the works of a piano there is generally 
but one effective rendering, and the piano decides. In a 


word, we did not expect new readings from Mr. Sauer; 
but our complaint is that his readings of Beethoven are 
neither new nor old, nor, properly, readings at all, The 
opening movement of the Sonata in G (Op. 31) was reeled 
off almost flippantly ; and the rest was humdrum. ‘The 
technical defect we have indicated came as an effectual 
barrier between the audience and whatever conception 
Mr. Sauer may have formed of the first movement of the 
“ Appassionata.” His sense of rhythm seems astonishingly 
weak, affd as he delivered those pulsing repeated quavers 
as a tremolo, the mysterious little cries in the weakest 
beat’ of the bar went for nothing. The slow movement 
was pretty and graceful, where grace and prettiness are not 
wanted. 


Again, he has no great range of tone quality—he 
plays for the most part, so to speak, with one stop 
drawn, Nor does he compensate for these shortcomings 
by a series of small revelations. Paderewski does not 
attempt new readings of Beethoven; but as he plays the 
divine madness touches him at times, and he gives us a 
phrase so noble in accent (using the word in the poetical 
rather than the strict musical sense) and lovely in quality of 
tone that we exclaim, like Beethoven on a greater occasion, 
“There, there is truth!” Such renderings remain with 
those who heard them as miniature classics, though nothing 
but elusive and unsubstantial memories. To all true 
artists these moments come, but they have not come to 
Mr. Sauer—yet. 

Peer Gynt stripped layer after layer from the onion and 
found no kernel inside; and it may appear that we have 
dealt similarly with Mr. Sauer’s attainments, Our desire 
was mainly to protest against the undistinguishing criticism 
that would place him in the first rank of pianists on the 
strength of a limited popularity that is due, not to pheno- 
menal pianism, but to a special personal influence he 

sses; and having done this we hasten to add that 
a kernel, and a distinctly valuable one, is left. Mr. Sauer's 
scales, though weak, are marvellously rapid and smooth ; 
the clearness of his octave playing is undeniable; he can 
send up a brilliant spray or scatter a shower of delicate 
pearly tones with any living pianist; we will even go so 
far as to say that his dainty, piquant effects can hardly be 
bettered. His renderings of Chopin’s Allegro de Concert, 
Beethoven’s Rondo in G (Op. 51), and Schumann’s “ Vogels 
als Prophet ” were fresh, crisp, and clean as could be wished. 
He is never convincing ; but at least he is novel and wholly 
delightful in the smaller things of Chopin and Schumann. 
There his artistic insight does not go beyond his technique, 
and his technique has no chance—as it has in the “ Appas- 
sionata ” and “ Wanderer” Fantasia—to outrun his artistic 
insight ; and we believe that in such smaller pieces the 
public will always gladly hear him. Moreover, he has time 
before him. If his fingers gain in strength without losing 
their suppleness, he may become as famous a virtuoso as 
Sophie Menter ; if, in addition, he learns to reverence the 
master-works, instead of regarding them as a playground 
for his athletic displays, he may become as great an inter- 
preter as Rubinstein. At worst, Mr. Sauer carries off his 
recitals with a buoyancy, a superb air, that is refreshing, 
and this and his personality will always assure him a 


vogue. 


ROYALTY THEATRE—SEETHOVEN'S ROMANCE. 


T was a curious function: pretty girls with pretty 
flowers in the orchestra ; pretty faces and pretty frocks 
in the stalls; bouquets in the box-office ; an uncommonly 
well-dressed crowd in the gallery ; a gala performance, in 
fine, which every one came to witness in a “gala” mood. 
The play was called Beethoven, or, rather, it was named 
Beethoven on the programme ; but as somebody had immor- 
talized the great man before in a play, Miss Susie Raphael, 
the authoress, felt constrained to rechristen her work 
Beethoven's Romance, 

Undoubtedly the latter title was the right one, for the 
play has but little to do with Beethoven the musician, and 
everything with his romance—his unhappy love for Giulietta 
Guiccardi. 

The authoress, it should be said at the outset, is a charm- 
ing little lady barely seventeen years of age, who offered 
her first play to the world in what she called a copyright 
performance. And for such a young author, with so little 
experience of real life, except what she seems to have 


gained from copious reading of yellow-backed French novels, 
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and from performances of so-called society plays, it is a work 
ef some merit. It may appear singular that a young lady 
ef seventeen should invent a story in which illicit amowrs 
are the keynotes, and that she could imagine what the 
betrayed Elsa Schwarzfeld would say when she was aban- 
doned, or what the great Beethoven would say when the 
beautiful Giulietta invited him in passionate tones to be 
her “co-respondent.” But that is only a sign of the times ; 
we live & grande vitesse nowadays, and the new generation 
seems to have plucked fruit from the tree of knowledge at 
an age when our parents scarcely knew of its existence. 

Miss Raphael’s precocity is not confined to her know- 
ledge of life; she has, indeed, already learned a great deal 
of the complicated craft of play-writing. She understands 
the main rule: choose a subject and adhere to it. She 
never goes astray from her theme. Beethoven’s romance 
is the pivot of the play, and upon it every incident, every 
scene, revolves with unswerving precision. No time is 
wasted upon under-currents, by-plots, or futile comedy 
scenes. From first to last the attention of the audience 
is oceupied with Beethoven, his growing love for Giu- 
lietta, his declaration and rebuff, and ultimately his 
honourable sacrifice, when the woman, unhappy and 
estranged from her husband, comes to offer herself body and 
soul. Unfortunately this directness of action is the only 
merit of the piece. The authoress has entirely failed in 
bringing on the stage anything like living, breathing, 
feeling characters. Her personages are a little band of 
marionettes, behind which one sees and hears the woman 
who pulls the strings. The puppets are very garrulous, 
and often grandiloquent; notably the great Beethoven him- 
self, who, in the second act, declares his love for Giulietta 
in a monologue of eternal length—the sort of thing one 
usually finds in the volumes of lady novelists. This in- 
dulgence in talk spoils several good scenes, especially the 
ene in which Elsa Schwarzfeld relates her fall, and, later, 
the dialogue between Giulietta and her husband’s former 
mistress. 

Apparently no competent person has been allowed to direct 
the first steps of the young writer, for a copious application 
of the blue pencil would have vastly enhanced the dramatic 
effect ; it would also have saved the last act, the weakest of 
all. When Beethoven repudiates Giulietta the play is over ; 
all that follows is useless ballast, and as a good deal fol- 
lowed, the final impression is distinctly weak, because the 
end is undramatic. 

It is also to be deplored that Miss Raphael, in spending 
much money upon her play to bring it before the public, 
should have pressed amateurs into her service. Actors of 
experience might have made the play, but the well-inten- 
tioned dilettanti, who worked with praiseworthy valour, 
almost marred it. The men were all feeble, the leading 
character not excepted. The Beethoven was anything but 
an artist ; he was a preacher and a reciter of bombast and 
elivities. The ladies also, with two exceptions, were scarcely 
equal to their task. The exceptions were Miss Margaret 
Halstan and Miss Raphael, the authoress. Miss Halstan’s 
performance was a revelation. There was every sign of 
mexperience, but there was so much sweetness, so much 
power in her impersonation, that, at times, one felt inclined 
to compare her to Miss Winifred Emery, to whom she 
bears a striking personal resemblance. Miss Susie Raphael 
also showed a pretty little talent for ingéaue parts, and if 
there was much exaggeration in the enthusiastic plaudits 
ef a friendly audience, she may be conscientiously encou- 
raged to persevere as a writer of plays. She possesses the 
gift, and time will no doubt grant her what she needs 
most—experience, knowledge of human nature, and re- 
straint. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S PLAN, 


 geyotge T CLEVELAND'S proposals for the reform 
of the banking system of the United States will not 
raise his reputation. He is quite right in thinking that a 
banking reform is necessary, but certainly his plan of 
earrying it out would be very little of an improvement upon 
the existing system. At present the notes issued by banks 
are secured by the deposit in the Treasury of interest-bear- 
img bonds of the United States. It is not theoretically a 


good system, but at all events the security is safe, if the high 
credit of the United States be considered. The President 
proposes to abolish this system, and instead to allow all 
banks which have more than five partners to issue notes in 
the proportion of 75 per cent. of the paid-up unimpaired 
capital. Clearly the credit of the banks is not as good a 
security as the credit of the Government. The President 
further proposes that every bank issuing notes shall lodge 
in the Treasury United States Treasury notes in the pro- 
portion of 30 per cent. of their banknotes. In other words, 
75 per cent. of the capital would be pledged directly as a 
security for the notes, and in addition about 22 per cent. of 
the capital would be locked up in the United States Treasury 
for the redemption of the notes. The whole capital would be, 
therefore, practically pledged for the security of the notes. 
Apparently there is no part of it left as a security for 
the depositors and other creditors. It is not surprising 
that such recommendations have disappointed investors 
both in the United States and in Europe, and that 
the American stock markets have in consequence given 
way. What is really required is that the banks should hold 
actual cash—gold by preference—to redeem their notes, and 
that the Government should reduce its greatly excessive 
note circulation. The United States Government is acting 
like a banker. Ever since the outbreak of the civil war 
it has been issuing notes just as a banker might do, and 
the notes have now reached such an enormous sum that the 
public has grown alarmed. The Government itself is unable 
to keep gold enough to insure the convertibility of the 
notes, and naturally, therefore, the public is frightened. 
It is clear that the first thing that ought to be done is to 
reduce the Government’s note-liabilities, and after that to 
provide a good banking system. 


The Chinese Government is not exhibiting much more 
capacity in its financial affairs than in its military. The 
other day it borrowed here in London something under a 
million and three-quarters sterling nominal in silver. Now 
it is trying to raise about 1,200,000/, in gold at 4} per 
cent. The loan has been hawked about the City for a month 
or so, but all the powerful houses have refused to touch it. 
One house, however, not of the highest rank, has lately 
tried to get the loan underwritten ; whether it will succeed 
or not is doubtful. In any case, it is hardly probable that the 
public will subscribe ; firstly, because in the present state of 
China 4} per cent. or even 5 per cent. is not a sufficient 
return for the risk ; and, secondly, because everybody foresees 
that Japan will insist upon a large war indemnity, and that 
therefore a very big Chinese loan must come out by-and-bye. 
It is said that Japan demands an indemnity of 50 millions 
sterling. If that be really so, itis difficult to see how China can 
raise the money. Last year the Customs revenue amounted, 
in round figures, to 3} millions sterling. But there are 
liabilities on that revenue exceeding a million sterling. The 
free revenue remaining is under 2} millions sterling, which 
would be barely sufficient for a loan of 30 millions sterling, 
bearing interest at 7 per cent., and carrying a sinking-fund 
of 1 per cent. Whether 25 or 30 millions sterling could be 
raised on these conditions depends, amongst other things, 
upon the other demands of Japan, and whether the 
Chinese Government is able to maintain itself and to keep 
order. 


We are about to have a very large number of —_ 
loans—much larger than for many years past. Next week, 
unless something unforeseen happens—Russia will ask for 
about 16 millions sterling in London, Paris, and Berlin. 
Very soon Austria will bring out a loan for 8 or 10 millions 
sterling to complete the reform of the currency. Then 
France requires to fund about 40 millions sterling of floating 
debt ; it is understood that she will do so about February. 
Spain is trying to borrow both in London and in Paris. 
Italy will borrow if she can, but the “if” is a large one. 
The Balkan States, especially Servia, will borrow ; Brazil re- 
quires 6 millions sterling ; Argentina is trying to borrow a 
million or two; Chili will borrow if her credit is good 
enough ; and the United States will have to raise another 
loan shortly. In the coming year, therefore, there will 
be a very large demand upon the money markets of the 
world. 


Besides the State borrowings there will be large in- 
dustrial and commercial issues. Of course Western Austra- 
lian Gold Companies will continue to come out for some time 
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to come. As we have pointed out more than once in these 
columns, development has not been carried far enough yet, 
nor even prospecting, so that investors will have to exercise 
judgment. But there appears to be no doubt that the 
Coolgardie district is very rich in superficial gold. What 
seems to be the best information is that there are no deep 
veins. It does not follow, however, that it may not pay 
well to work the district, for deep levels like those of the 
Transvaal are very rare all over the world. 


The India Council on Wednesday offered for tender 
50 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers—an 
increase of 10 lakhs, or 25 per cent. It is to be presumed 
that the Council had no discretion; but the time for in- 
creasing the offer is very unfortunate. The Japanese 
Government has been buying very large quantities of muni- 
tions of war in Europe, and the Yokohama Specie Bank 
jhas been drawing upon Japan to pay for the purchases. 
Consequently the offers of remittances to the Far East are 
, large just now, while, on the other hand, the 
war has greatly checked business in both China and Japan, 
and trade is very quiet in India. It was inevitable, there- 
fore, that rates should decline, and naturally the increase in 
the Council’s drafts has accelerated the movement. Conse- 
quently, the Council on Wednesday was able to sell at only 
a small fraction under 1s. rd. per rupee. And it is to be 
feared that the fall in the value of the rupee will go on. 
Silver likewise continues to fall; on Wednesday the price 
was a little under 28d. per ounce, but it slightly recovered 


the following day. There is little demand for India, China, 


or Japan; and the United States Mining Companies are 
selling. This helps to depress the rupee. 


The settlement on the Paris Bourse, the magnitude of 
the last settlement upon the London Stock Exchange, and 
the approach of the Christmas holidays, have all greatly 
checked business in the stock markets this week. It 
will be recollected that the last settlement upon the 
Stock Exchange was the largest for many years. Natu- 
rally brokers and jobbers are discouraging new busi- 
ness, Furthermore, the settlement on the Paris Bourse 
this week was enormously large and rates were stiff. 
It is usual for the great banks and railway Companies to 
Jessen the accommodation they give their customers at the 
beginning of December. The loans made then are usually 
for a month, and on the first day of January the dividends 
-and interest to be paid are very large ; consequently lenders 
are unwilling to accommodate their customers to the usual 
extent. Besides that, speculation in Paris has been growing 
for a considerable time. It is to be added that there are 
fears of troubles upon the Bourses of both Vienna and 
Pesth, that those fears have an influence upon the Berlin 
Bourse, and through Berlin react upon our own market. 
Lastly, it is to be recollected that next Tuesday the Fort- 
nightly Settlement will begin here, and then we shall he 
within less than a fortnight of Christmas. Christmas Day 
falls on Tuesday ; Wednesday is a Bank Holiday, and it is 
‘to be presumed that most wealthy people will leave London 
for some time. Everything, therefore, points to slacker 
business until the new year begins. But the slackness is 
due mainly to the temporary causes that have been enume- 
rated. Confidence is reviving; unemployed money is so 
‘abundant that the thrifty do not know what to do with it ; 
and it seems reasonably certain, therefore, that business 
will expand at the beginning of the new year. The prices 
ofall kinds of good securities are enormouslyhigh. Practically 
Consols have risen this week to the price at which they were 
‘before the dividend to be paid on the 5th of January was de- 
ducted. But Home Railway stocks are weaker, because every- 
body can see that the next dividends will be disappointing. 
‘The traffic returns, it is true, are fairly good ; but it is known 
that the fixed charges will be much larger, and therefore it 
‘is expected that the dividends will be smaller. Banking 
shares, too, are rather neglected. The half-year has been 
by no means a prosperous one for bankers. Money has 
been too plentiful to get rates, and therefore it is 
likely that bank dividends will be smaller. Generally it 
may be said that the industrial department is rather weaker. 
The inter- Bourse department has been lower, too, through 
the week, mainly because of the Paris Settlement and the 
apprehended difficulties in Vienna and Pesth. 


Coming, in the last place, to the South African depart- 
ment, we have to report there also less business. At the 


last Settlement it was found that the dealings in South 
African gold shares were enormously large. The staffs of 
brokers and jobbers could not get through the work in 
time, even though they paid dearly for assistance; and, as 
a consequence, the arrangements were not quite completed 
until nearly the middle of this week. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that there should be some halt. But it is only 
temporary. The news from the mines is most encouraging, 
and the confidence of the investing public is growing stronger. 
Although quotations for the most part have given way, 
there is evidence of increased interest in the fact that there 
has been a good deal of buying for a week or two past of 
land shares. At first the public bought most eagerly the 
shares of the dividend-paying mining Companies ; then those 
of Companies with good prospects, but as yet unable to pay 
dividends, came into favour. Now the land Companies are 
attracting attention, more especially Transvaal Estate and 
Development and Oceana; the prospects of both, indeed, 
are thought to be fairly good. Their properties are of great 
extent, and the new railways are making them accessible. 
It is possible that with the end of the Settlement in Paris 
there may be a revival of activity, but the likelihood seems 
to be that business will continue to be rather quieter for the 
remainder of this year. 


We have received the prospectus of the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra Company (Limited). The capital is 25,0001 , 
in 5,000 shares of 5/. each ; and the objects of the company 
arc—first, to popularize good orchestral music in this coun- 
try ; and, second, to earn a profit for the shareholders. As 
the conductor is Mr. George Henschel, and the directors are 
gentlemen known to have musical sympathies, we have no 
doubt that the first object will be attained ; and, though we 
are dubious about the second, the name of Mr. Carl Meyer 
amongst the directors is a guarantee that the money asked 
for will probably be found. 


Consols closed on Thursday at 102?, a rise compared with 
the preceding Thursday of }, allowing for the deduction of 
the dividend ; Indian Sterling Threes ciosed at 103}, a fall 
of }; New South Wales Three and a Halfs closed at 1o1, a 
fall of ?; South Australian Three and a Halfs closed at 
102, a fall of i and Victorian Three and a Halfs closed 
at 96}, a fall of 14. In the Home Railway Market 
Caledonian Undivided closed at 127, a rise of 4; but 
Great Western closed at 163}, a fall of 4; Midland 
closed at 153}, a fall of }; and Metropolitan Consolidated 
closed at go}, a fall of 1}. In the American department 
Baltimore and Ohio shares closed on Thursday at 68, a 
fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 1; Illinois 
shares closed at 91}, a fall of }; New York Central shares 
closed at ror}, also a fall of }; and Erie Second Mortgage 
Bonds closed at 70}, a fall of 2}. Argentine Bonds of 
1886 closed at 66, a fall of #; and the Funding Bonds 
closed at 693, a fall of 1}. Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Railway Ordinary stock closed at 104, a fall of 1. In the 
inter-Bourse department Italian Fives closed at 85,%,;, a 
rise of 1}; Russian Fours closed at 103}, a rise of 4; and 
Spanish Fours closed at 73}, alsoa rise of 4. Australian 
bank shares, like most Australasian Colonial Government 
bonds, are lower. Thus Bank of New South Wales shares 
closed, on Thursday at 36, a fall compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 1. In the South African mining 
market quotations are slightly lower in general than they 
were last week. Jagersfontein New are an exception ; 
they closed on Thursday at 17, a rise of }. But Crown 
Reef closed at 9}, a fall of }; Henry Nourse closed at 4,%, 
also a fall of 4; Langlaagte closed at 4 ;',, a fall of ,4;; and 
Rietfontein closed at 3,'5, a full of +. 


REVIEWS. 


ARCHIDIACONAL DIVERSIONS, 


The Life of Christ, as Represented in Art. By Freperic W, 
= D.D., F.RS. London: Adam & Charles Black. 
1894. 

A GOOD book already exists on the subject of the Life of 

Christ in Art, by Mrs. Jameson. Archdeacon Farrar has 
thought fit to supplement it by a bad one. 
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His failure is chiefly due to two sufficient causes. In the first 
place, the theme he has chosen is quite big enough in itself to 
demand and fill the entire space of a considerable volume. Dr. 
Farrar has preferred to telescope into one with it a treatise on 
symbolism, a discursive history of Italian art, a series of scrappy 
biographies of the chief painters, and a copious exposition of his 
own theological opinions. He can never resist the temptation of 
preaching. Now, to preach is an excellent thing in its proper 
season ; but, when the subject at issue happens to be the embodi- 
ment of certain special scenes in art, the didactic tone is apt to 
prove wearisome, distracting, and irritating. In the second 
place, Archdeacon Farrar has not taken his vocation seriously 
enough. He has not given the subject the time and trouble and 
patient attention it deserves. In one word, he does not know 
enough about it. He is eager to teach where he ought to be 
learning ; he overflows with information where a little inquiry 
would be more to the purpose. His book is a mere farrago, He 
has little conception of evolution, of the historical development 
of art, except, indeed, in the first six or seven centuries of 
our era, which he bas made more his own than the great 
period of Italian painting from the twelfth century onward. 
Accordingly, be muddles up painters, schools, and ages in 
most admired disorder, jumping from one age or country to 
another with acrobatic dexterity. There was room for a good 
book on the subject of the artistic development of the various 
scenes in the life of Christ—a book more modern and more 
evolutionary than Mrs. Jameson’s, which should trace the origin 
and development of the various motives through successive works 
from the Catacombs onward; but Archdeacon Farrar has not 
produced it. 

What is worse, positive blunders abound ; as in the curious 
notice of Botticelli’s tondo in the National Gallery, where the 
Archdeacon says blandly, “ A long-haired youthful angel, his face 
full of sorrow, bows his head and folds his arms in adoration ; 
on the other side, a second angel turns upwards his melancholy 
gaze towards the Mother.” This is most excellent Farraresque 
description ; only, unfortunately, the first angel happens to be a 
St. John the Baptist, girt with his usual coat of camel’s-hair, and 
accurately so described in the official Catalogue. Surely it might 
be expected of an archdeacon that when he sees a saint in a 
camel’s hair-coat, he should arrive at the inference that it was 
intended for the Baptist. If not, he should be referred for six 
months, as examiners say, “to his professional studies.” Once 
more, he remarks of Michael Angelo’s “ Last Judgment ” in the 
Sistine Chapel that “the awful Saviour, gloomy as night, with a 
gesture of ruthless menace, is driving the damned in headlong 
ruin into the abyss, and seems as if His right hand were 


Grasping ten thousand thunders, which He sent 
Before Him, such as in their souls infixed 
Plagues.” 

Very poetical !—but, asa matter of fact, the attitude happens to 
mean the exact opposite, and has always meant it from the earliest 
dawn of Christian art in Italy. The Christ uplifts His right hand 
ostentatious!y to show the print of the nail to the Blessed in 
token of mercy, while He exhibits the wound in His side as a 
healing vision. The “damned” of Archdeacon Farrar are in 
reality the risen saints, including St. Bartholomew, with his flayed 
skin ; St. Peter, with his keys ; St. Laurence, with his gridiron ; and 
many other equally well-known figures, One is ashamed to have 
to display such schoolboy knowledge; but Dr. Farrar has not 
apparently been at the pains to acquire it. If he had honestly 
and industriously followed up the evolution of the subject of the 
Last Judgment through all its phases from the earliest Byzantine 
types, he would have known that this ancient traditional attitude 
was adopted (though not invented) by Nardo Daddi, long recog- 
nized as the real painter of that noble fresco at the Campo Santo, 
in Pisa, which Dr. Farrar attributes quite impossibly to Orcagna— 
an artist whose hand is nowhere traceable in it. There Christ 
sits enthroned “ in an almond-shaped glory, raising, according to 
traditional usage, His outspread right hand to show His wound, 
and pointing with the other to the wound in His side, as signs of 
mercy to the rising Dead.” The quotation is from no more 
recondite work than Layard’s Kugler; so that Dr. Farrar might 
easily have corrected his blunder. From that time forward this 
attitude has been repeated and repeated, with constant modifica- 
tions, as in Fra Bartolommeo’s famous fresco at Santa Maria 
Nuova, till it reached at last its full classicized shape in Michael 
Angelo’s masterpiece. To put it briefly, Dr. Farrar has approached 
the subject of Christ in Art without sufficient knowledge to make 
his lucubrations of any use to others. Instead of enlightening, 
he has but darkened counsel. 

We could fill pages with similar misconceptions—such as the 
strange statement that “a Byzantine painter would have been 


utterly shocked by the Madonnas and Magdalens painted with 
flowing and dishevelled tresses which were so greatly admired 
after the Renaissance. Her feet are, as a matter of course, 
hidden beneath the folds of her long robe.” Has Dr, Farrar 
never seen the archaic and barefooted Mary Magdalen, clad only 
in her own luxuriant brown hair, in the Belle Arti, in Florence ? 
Does he consider that very early work post-Renaissance? Or, 
again, he notes curiously Fra Angelico’s “ intrusion ” of St. Peter 
Martyr into an Annunciation, apparently unaware that it was 
the Frate’s almost invariable habit to introduce into every 
Biblical or saintly picture a member of the Dominican Order as if 
in adoration—which was his way of connecting the subject he 
treated with his own monastery. But, indeed, the book as a 
whole hardly calls for serious criticism. It is hastily “ faked” 
up from familiar sources—a collection of stray notes, ill put 
together. Quotations from the National Gallery Catalogue are 
grandiloquently introduced, “Sir Frederick Burton says,” and 
scraps of information from other well-known authorities are 
woven into a web of inharmonious fragments. Tinsel tags of 
Ruskin adorn the patchwork. Here and there, indeed, a few 
purpuret panni from poets or critics struck us as strangely 
familiar, till we recognized them at last as Cook’s Tourists— 
transferred, in point of fact, without acknowledgment of in- 
debtedness, from Mr. E. T. Cook’s excellent little Handbook. 
What is wanted in this field is a good and scholarly treatise, 
which should trace the development of the various scenes from 
the simplest original, in historical order, through the divergent 
schools; what we get instead is a queerand motley jumble, where 
Francia jostles against Giotto or Velasquez, and where all three 
stare amazed to find themselves in the same room with Mr. Edwin 
Long’s “ Anno Domini,” seriously treated as a sacred pictute. Dr. 
Farrar's historical sense (when once he gets away from the first 
six centuries) may be gauged from the fact that’ he speaks of 
Sebastiano del Piombo’s “ Raising of Larazus” as “ the most ambi- 
tious delineation of the scene in medieval art.” If a man 
could call that picture medieval, he could surely describe Jan 
van Beers as Hellenic. We know no work of the High Renais- 
sance more thoroughly typical of what Vasari calls “la maniera 
moderna.” For his artistic judgment, let one gem suffice, this 
time about Botticelli. “ Those who only look at his ‘ Spring’ or 
‘ Venus rising from the Sea,’ might think that the painter's soul was 
full of joy.” What an incredible criticism! .The “ Primavera” is 
beautiful, dainty, pensive, wayward, morbid, exquisite, if you 
like ; but joyous !—O Sandro! how art thou translated ! 

The moral of this work would seem to be that an archdeacon,. 
after all, is best employed in performing archidiaconal functions. 


PROFESSOR OWEN'’S LIFE. 


The Life of Richard Owen. By his Grandson, the Rev. Ricuarp 
Owen, M.A. With the scientific portions revised by C. 
Davies Suzrsorn. Also an Essay on Owen’s Position in 
Anatomical Science, by the Right Hon. T. H. Huxtey, 
F.R.S. 2vols. Portraits and Illustrations. London: John 
Murray. 1894. 


she biographers of Owen had a task of colossal proportions. 

His period of intellectual activity was longer than the life 
of most men, and the distinguished position he attained so early 
brought him in contact with most of the great names of the- 
century. He and his wife kept diaries, and an extraordinary 
bulk of correspondence and manuscript notes had to be sifted and 
sorted. .From such materials there has been produced a book of 
moderate compass and remarkable interest. In these pages a 
very human figure stands out, bold in its outline, but revealing 
many an intimate detail. First and last, Owen was an ardent 
anatomist of brilliant ability and unflagging devotion. But he 
was no student of the cloister, content “ to leave great verse unto 
a little clan.” He rejoiced in being of and among the notabilities 
of the dey. His intimate relations with Royalty, honourable as 
they were to both, were a source of unaffected delight to him, 
Comparing himself to Pepys, he took the same pleasure in the 
trappings of State :— 

“ Finding, after my invitation to the Prince’s Council at 
Buckingham Palace, that I could no longer postpone paying 
my humble duty in form, I sent for a Court tailor, and 
and I devised a very handsome and elegant attire—I thi 
quite as good as any Court dress I saw. A rich sort of dahlia- 
brown cloth, with bright steel buttons; buckles, sword, &c ; 
and a white satin waistcoat, with rich flowers embroidered ; 
lace cravat, full and long, and the same for the cuffs; cut- 


steel loop in the cocked- all very oo Pepys would 
say], and gave great satisfaction to Carry Catherine when 
finally fitted on this morning.” 


Sir Robert Peel, Lord Derby, Prince Lucien Bonaparte, Carlyle 
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Emerson, Tennyson, Cardinal Wiseman, and all the great names 
appear in these pages with a flourish, and evidently in Owen’s 
mind their acquaintance was a solid achievement, a dignified 
reward of life. His scientific memoirs seldom were left to 
languish in the Transactions of the learned Societies to which 
they were contributed. Not always with the good will of the 
Societies, they were collected periodically and distributed in 
sumptuous quartos and folios. 

Darwin’s ambition was for the success of his ideas, or rather 
for the success of scientific truth, whether it came from himself or 
from others. Owen claimed a personal success. He was called 
the Cuvier of England. “ Why not,” he cried, “the Owen of 
England?” When the Vestiges of Creation, and later on the 
Origin of Species, first appeared, he was concerned to show that 
he had ulready propounded what of truth was in them. When 
it was suggested to Darwin that he had been anticipated in any 
doctrine, his immediate reflection was that in that case his doc- 
¢rine was more likely to be true. 

Personally we take the achievement of Owen's 
life to have been the establishment of the National Museum 
of Natural History at South Kensington. A special chapter 
is devoted to the history of that superb institution, and in 
it one may read how Owen, not only single-handed, but 
against the narrower views of other scientific men, con- 
vinced the nation that the splendour of his views was not a 
theatrical audacity, but a direct necessity, if national collections 
were to be preserved and the sciences advanced by the nation. 
Scientific readers will turn with great interest to the essay of 
Professor Huxley, as the biography itself deals rather with the 
history of Owen as a successful individual anda prominent public 
character than with his position in science. They will find there- 
in a just appreciation of his claims to eminence. Owen was a 
pre-Darwinian in every fibre of his nature. His attitude to 
comparative anatomy was that of a priest revealing the mysteries 
of animal structure with awestruck enthusiasm. His mind was 
enth by the idea of types not unlike the conceptions of 
Plato. From this idea came those successes that took so large 
@ hold upon the popular imagination, From the fragment of a 
fossil animal, like Cuvier he would reconstruct the whole. In 
many cases he was correct. But it was only when the frag- 
ments afterwards turned out to have belonged to animals of 
familiar type. In other cases he was remarkably unsuccessful, 
and unfortunately apt to adhere to his original views in the teeth 
of demonstrated fact. 

The bulk of his investigations dealt with vertebrate animals, 
-and he had little knowledge of the comparative anatomy of the 
anvertebrate groups, or of the detaiis of embryology. Among the 
‘vertebrates the animals with which he had most success were 
precisely those which belong to fairly definite and existing 
types. The animals with which he was unsuccessful were those 
apon which Darwinians most rely in their arguments in favour of 
‘descent by modification. Moreover, the whole vertebrate group 
is more closely linked together than the separate branches of 
many of the invertebrate groups. It is in embryology, in the 
relations between the multitudinous and varied forms of inver- 
tebrate life, and in the generalized extinct forms of vertebrate 
life, that the anatomical argument for Darwinism lies. Hence, 
in the first place, Owen had not the necessary knowledge 
to appreciate the validity of the doctrine of descent. His 
mind was stored with precisely those facts that assume 
@ meaning only in the light of an extended view of ‘the 
whole animal kingdom. In the second place, Owen was at 
once appealed to on all hands as the necessary and competent 
person to crush the pestilent Darwinian heresy. One of the 
«ost interesting parts cf his biography shows how, almost willing 
to approve and receive a part at least of the Darwinian concep- 
tion, he was hardened into opposition by the confident appeals of 
Whewell and Sedgwick. But, long after his overthrow by the 
new school is forgotten, the memory of Owen will remain as one 
of the most distinguished of our anatomists; of one who left a 
splendid legacy of exact knowledge, and dignified the pursuit of 
science by a laborious and successful life. In the College of 
Surgeons and in the great National Museum he has left imperish- 
able marks of his abilities, and he served his country as well as 
it rewarded him. 


A THIRD SPECIMEN OF OXFORD EDITING. 


Adonais. Edited, with Introduction and Notes. Oxford : 
at the Clarendon Press. 1891. 
i gpes poem is one of those prescribed for special study in the 
curriculum of the new School of Language and Literature 
at Oxford. And as the Clarendon Press publications are regarded 


in that ancient University with superstitious reverence, one of 
the first things an ingenuous youth, who is a candidate for 
“honours in English,” will and must do is to provide himself 
with a copy of this work. He will next proceed “to get it up.” 
He will make an abstract of its notes in his own note-book, and 
when he emerges from the new School “an honour man” in 
English Literature, he will go forth to impart, as the occupant, 
it may be, of some Chair of Literature, or as a University 
Extension lecturer, to other youths what he has thus trans- 
cribed or crammed. Now we have no wish to give pain to the 
Editor of this work, who is in his own walk justly distinguished, 
and who has, as a rule, done what he was competent to do 
very conscientiously. The sole blame in the matter rests 
with the Delegates of the Press, first in entrusting a work which 
required a thorough knowledge of classical literature to one who 
did not happen to be a classical scholar, and, secondly, in allow- 
ing it to go forth to the world with the imprimatur of the 
University without submitting it to competent revision. As at 
least three, if not four, of those who are responsible for the 
publication of this volume are among the legislators for the new 
School of Literature, we may judge of what is likely to be the 
fate of the literary side of study in that school, and we may, 
moreover, form some estimate of what must inevitably be the 
effect of separating the study of our own classics from that of the 
ancient classics. 

The qualifications of the present Editor for commenting on a 
poem as unintelligible, critically speaking, without constant re- 
ference to the Symposium and the TJimeus, and to the Greek and 
Roman poets, as the Aineid would be without reference to the 
Homeric poems, to the Attic tragedians, and to the Argonautica 
of Apollonius, appear to begin and end with some acquaintance 
with Mr, Lang’s version of Bion and Moschus. We will give a 
few samples—they are but a few out of many—of this gentle- 
man’s competence to elucidate classical allusions. In the opening 
stanzas Shelley invokes Urania. ‘ Why,” asks our Editor, “ out 
of the nine sisters should the Muse of Astronomy be selected ? 
Keats never wrote about astronomy.” Then he suggests that 
Shelley was not thinking of the Muse Urania, “ but of Aphrodite 
Urania.” Yet, if so, why should she be called “ musical”? How- 
ever, after balancing the respective claims of both, he finally 
comes to the conclusion that the Urania of Adonais is Aphrodite. 
If this perplexed commentator had been acquainted with the 
Symposium—a work the influence of which pervades the poem, 
but to which he never once refers—it would have saved him two 
pages of closely printed speculation. In Stanza 52 he finds :— 

The One remains, the many change and pass ; 
Heaven's light for ever shines, earth’s shadows fly— 


which is,as we need scarcely say, a technical allusion to the Platonic 
forms or archetypes and their relation to phenomena, Upon 
this our Editor sapiently observes :—“ The one is the same as the 
one spirit in Stanza 43—the universal mind, . . . On the other 
hand, ‘the many’ are the individuated minds which we call 
human beings; they ‘change and pass,’ the body perishing, the 
mind which informed it being (in whatever sense) reabsorbed into 
‘the Eternal.’” Poor Plato! and in the Oxford of Jowett! 
Again, our Editor has not the smallest idea that “the Power” 
in Stanza 42, the “sustaining love” in Stanza 54, and the “ one 
spirit” in Stanza 43 are allusions respectively to the Aphrodite 
Urania in the discourse of Eryximachus in the Symposium, and 
to the divine artificer in the 7imeus. So much for Platoand his 
probable fate among the votaries and luminaries of the new 
School. But to continue. In Stanza 27 our editor finds :— 


When was then 
Wisdom the mirrored shield, or scorn the spear. 


To this is appended the following portentous note :— 

“In terming these two defensive weapons, wisdom and 
scorn, a mirrored shield and a spear, Shelley was, I apprehend, 
thinking of the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto. In that poem 
we read of a magic shield which cast a supernatural and in- 
tolerable splendour, whereby every gazer is cast into a trance. 
A sea-monster, not a dragon, so far as I recollect, becomes 
one of the victims of the mirrored shield.” 


Was there no one among the sages of the Clarendon Press to 
inform their Editor that the allusion was simply to the mirrored 
shield—the scutum crystallinum—of Pallas Athene? But these 
are trifles compared with what follows. In Stanza 33 we find :— 

His head was bound with pansies overblown, 
And faded violets, nee ny pied and blue, 
And a light spear topped with a cypress cone, 
Round. whose rude shaft dark ivy tresses grew. 
On the exquisitely appropriate symbolism of these flowers and 
plants we have the following commentary, The violet, the 
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Editor remarks, indicates modesty. It neither indicates, nor can 
possibly indicate, anything of the kind, Its traditional significa- 
tion, deduced perhaps from Pliny’s remark (Nat. Hist. XXI. 
c. 38) that it is one of the longest lived of flowers, is fidelity. 
Shelley was here probably thinking of its association with the 
Muses, the Graces, and Athens, and may have employed it as 
symbolizing the charms of art and poetry. Our readers will 
probably think us jesting when we tell them, on the authority 
of this Clarendon Press Editor, that ivy—doctarum hedere 
premia frontium—signifies “constancy in friendship” (!). It 
is scarcely necessary to say that the obvious reference in the 
third line to Virgil's Silvanus—teneram ab radice ferens, 
Silvane, cupressum—is unindicated. Indeed, throughout the 
whole poem, wherever classical knowledge is required, there is 
either no note at all or some gross blunder. Thus our Editor has 
plainly no notion of the meaning of “ secret,” in Stanza 24; of “ ob- 
scene,” as applied to ravens, in Stanza 28 ; of “ liquid,” as applied 
to rest, in Stanza 7. Though the poem abounds with adaptations 
and reminiscences of passages in the Greek and Roman poets, 
without reference to which point and force are often missed and 
lost, not one of them is noted. Thus fare the fine adaptations 
from Lucretius, lI. 578-580, in Stanza 21, and again 
from If. 990-1010, in Stanzas 20 and 42; the adaptation 
from the Agamemnon, 49-51, in Stanza 17; from the Iliad, vi. 484, 
in Stanza 34; from Theocritus, Id. i. 66, and Virgil, Ecl. x. 9, 10 
in Stanza 2; and again from Theocritus, Id. i. 77, from which 
the procession of the mourners is adapted. We shall not weary 
our readers by giving further specimens of the blunders and de- 
ficiencies with which this volume, small though it be, absolutely 
teems; but we must protest against the execrable English in 
which the introduction and notes are written, a fault which it 
shares with most of the books emanating from the Clarendon Press. 
Thus, we have “a braceof early poems of Lord Tennyson,” “ Byron 
is here assimilated to Apollo Pythius,” “The critics justly ac- 
claimed him as a poet,” and the like. A book edited like this 
might pass muster among the publications issued for the in- 
struction of Beard schools or Army crammers. That it should 
emanate from the official Press of a great English University 
is surely intolerable and derogatory to us as a nation. 


CHAPTERS FROM SOME MEMOIRS. 


Chapters from Some Memoirs. By ANNE THackERAy RIitcuie. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 
as public likes memoirs to be “ spicy,” and especially loves 
the passages which ought to have been deleted. The public 
knows by this time that Mrs. Ritchie never remembers the things 
which she ought to forget, and so, in her new Chapters from 
Some Memoirs, the lover of things’spicy cannot complain that he 
is disappointed. A severe critic might complain that the pages 
of childish recollections are a little vaporous, or, in simpler phrase, 
that there might be more plums in the pudding. But the pudding, 
if plain, the gruel, if thin, is excellently cooked. Unlike the 
people who stuff a fat book with famous people’s names, the 
Captain Sumphs of this world, Mrs, Ritchie can write, and her 
manner wins us, even when (as occasionally here) there is a good 
deal more of manner than of matter. 

The childish memories begin with Jasmin, the Provengal hair- 
dresser bard. Miss Thackeray had read his works, and, at last, 
met him and another minstrel in Paris, But the other, Mr. 
Frederick Locker, she knew not for a poet, and Jasmin 
had “a head like the figurehead of a ship—a jolly, red, 
shiny, weather-beaten face, with large, round, prominent features, 
ornamented with little pomatumy wisps of hair.... ” 
She did. not recognize the poet, and, indeed, few of our 
minstrels have looked the character, as did Lord Tennyson, Shelley, 
Keats, and Byron. Of musicians Miss Thackeray once met a 
curious example, and heard him play, the dying Chopin, “a slight, 
delicate-looking man, with long hair, bright eyes, and a thin, 
hooked nose.” Men have died, and worms have eaten them, but 
not for love of George Sand, though Mrs. Ritchie mentions the 
incident, and we know how George loved and rode away, and 
made copy of what occurred. Miss Thackeray saw Mme. 
Dudevant herself once, “a stout, middle-aged woman, dressed in 
a stiff watered-silk dress, with a huge cameo, such as people then 
wore, at her throat. Her black shiny hair shone like polished 
ebony, she had a heavy red face, marked brows, great dark eyes, 
there was something—how shall I say it P—rather fierce, defiant, 
and set in her appearance, powerful, sulky, she frightened one a 
little. . . . George Sand looked half bored, half far-away ; she 


_ neither lighted up nor awoke into greeting”—at the salutation 


of Mrs. Sartoris. As a girl, and asan old grandmother, George 
Sand must have been infinitely more attractive and amiable. But 
Miss Thackeray saw her apparently long before she was the loyal 
friend of Flaubert, and, of course, long after the date of Indiana. 

The chapters on early residence in France, on the obvious 
original of Colonel Newcome, on a view of Louis Philippe acting 
the bourgeois father of his country, on a noble old French lady 
who, receiving a present from Mies Thackeray during the siege 
of Paris, gave the money to help to buy artillery, are all excel- 
lent and charmingly touched. Later, we have a glimpse of 
Leigh Hunt, “a bright-eyed, active old man, with long wavy 
white hair, and a picturesque cloak flung over one shoulder.” 
We see Trelawny scowling at himself in Mr. Thackeray’s drawing- 
room mirror, and Charles Kingsley wearing a hat so revolutionary 
that he was arrested as a Mazzinian, and his trout-rod seized as 
an infernal machine. The pages on Charlotte Bronté—how she 
extinguished the gaiety of a little party in Young Street, and 
gloomily murmured to the governess, while Mr. Thackeray fled 
to his club—are already familiar to most readers. Mrs. Procter 
remembered “the gloom and constraint” of one of the dullest 
evenings in her life, Mr, Thackeray spoke of Miss Bronté, after 
her death, as a little Jeanne d’Arc marching into society. Jeanne 
d’Arc was not a wet blanket, but a merry soul enough. Probably 
Miss Bronté “frightened Miss Muffat away” by a mixture of 
Yorkshire shyness and of a conscience prepared to be on the 
defensive among such dangerous worldlings as Mrs. Procter and 
Mrs. Crowe of the bogeys. 

The most curious anecdote of Mr. Thackeray is rather in Mrs. 
Crowe’s own manner, and is concerned with his instinctive know- 
ledge that an acquaintance “of good repute” had committed a 
murder, “ He sometimes spoke of this curious feeling he had 
about people at times, as if uncomfortable facts in their past 
history were actually revealed to him.” A living lady and a 
dead German mystic have claimed similar experiences. The 
least unlikely theory is that Mr. Thackeray half remembered and 
half forgot something which he had heard. For example, the 
murder was known to a third person, who asked, “ Who can 
have told you?” “My father had never been told.” It is 
difficult to prove a negative. These are examples of the plums, 
in the way of anecdote, but it would be unfair to go on longer in 
the eclectic manner of Master Jack Horner. 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON ON HISTORY. 


The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. By 
Frepreric Harrison. London: Macmillan & Co. 


| begecnened is the literary valley of dry bones. Now and 
again a master spirit arises, like Thucydides or Gibbon, 
who re-clothes the skeletons, infuses them with vitality, and shows 
us the world’s great men of action in their habit as they lived. 
But the writers are few in number who have done this. For the 
most part modern history is written in dull and deadly fashion 
when undertaken by Dryasdusts, or with a sublime and audacious 
defiance of accuracy when undertaken by men of imagination. To 
form the ideal historian we want the learning of a Thirlwall, the 
impartiality of a Hallam, and the picturesqueness of a Dumas. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison has not given his generation the oppor- 
tunity of discussing him as a historian—that is, as the writer of 
some monumental work—and this is all the more to be regretted 
because he would undoubtedly have brought to his task some of 
the best qualities of the true builder of history. He has a bril- 
liant and incisive style ; he is a thorough student, and yet capable 
of taking broad and comprehensive views of events and epochs ; 
and he is laborious and conscientious in the accumulation of 
material. He has, moreover, one quality which is too often: 
absent in historical writers—the sense of proportion. We do 
not think we need go beyond the present volume to establish all 
the above points. 

The first three chapters bear a close relation to each other, and 
taken together they may be regarded as a philosophical and, 
at the same time, practical inquiry into the use and value of 
history. Many persons, when pressed to undertake a systematic 
study of history, reply by asking what is the good of it. To 
such people we commend Mr. Harrison’s section on “ The Use of 
History.” There they will find set out within brief compass the 
reasons why the story of the world should be studied. The evo- 
lution of the great ancient and modern civilizations, the develop- 
ment and influence of the Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, and 
Anglo-Saxon races, cannot be foreign to any man who is 
interested in the rise and progress of humanity to its present 
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high level of intellectual and material perfection. As Mr. 
Harrison observes :—*“ In the long struggle of man upwards we 
may watch Humanity in various moods, and see some now for- 
gotten power, capacity, or art yet destined to good service in the 
future. One by one we may light on the missing links in the 
chain which connects all races and all ages in one, or gather up 
the broken threads that must yet be woven into the complex 
fabric of life.” 

Of course, one serious problem arises in connexion with the 
study of history, and this our author has not lost sight of. Howis 
the busy man—or, indeed, the man who has his whole time at 
his disposal—to gain a fairly full and accurate view of the world’s 
history? There are some considerable periods which have been 
admirably covered by Herodotus, Thueydides, Tacitus, Mommsen, 
Michelet, Gibbon, Milman, Motley, Prescott, Hume, and others ; 
and when these works have been closely studied they furnish 
a grand historic panorama embracing most of the great centuries 
and memorable epochs in the annals of the human race. But if 
all history were to be written on the scale, say, of Professor 
Gardiner’s excellent volumes on the Civil War, or all biography 
on the scale of Professor Masson’s equally excellent Life of 
Milton, why it is quite obvious that the world could not contain 
all the books which might be written. Minuteness is not the 
greatest practical gift of the historian, but proportion. The 
capacity to throw away that which is non-essential and the power 
of retaining all that is essential to the proper understanding of 
men and events—this it is which largely aids to make the histo- 
rian who will live. Gibbon’s immortal work was originally pub- 
lished in six large volumes. Those six volumes furnish a vivid 
and comprehensive survey of a momentous period, in which 
nothing material has been excluded; but suppose Gibbon had 
made sixty volumes of his story, and suppose all other writers 
had been equally voluminous! A reader might then possibly 
have acquired a knowledge of a vast multitude of facts concern- 
ing a particular age or people ; but there would have been no sym- 
metry or intelligibility in his studies, and he would have compre- 
hended nothing of the true meaning of history. No, we must 
have judgment, the power of condensation and selection, and the 
capacity for a judicial summing up in the historian, 

After an amusing Oxford dialogue on “‘ The History Schools ”— 
which originaily appeared in the Fortnightly Review—Mr. Har- 
rison gives us a model paper entitled “A Survey of the Thir- 
teenth Century.” This likewise appeared in the above Review, 
and it is rare indeed to see so much information packed within 
the limits of one brief article. It is intellectual Liebig’s Extract, 
It will have struck most students in a general way that the 
thirteenth century was a remarkable one, being what we may 
describe as a transition century; but few will have grasped, as 
may be done in Mr. Harrison’s pages, its full significance in art, 
in thought, and in political activity. It was the great age of 
cathedral architecture; it witnessed the development of the 
manufacturing and trading cities north of the Alps; it saw the 
first fully constituted English Parliament summoned by Edward I.; 
it was rich in philosophy and grand spiritual effort ; it was an age 
of great rulers; it was marked by the foundation of the great 
Northern universities, the revival of learning, the scientific study 
of law, and the mighty beginnings of modern literature; and it 
witnessed the romantic rise and decay of the Friars, and the culmi- 
nation and subsequent defeat of the claim made by the Church of 
Rome to a moral and spiritual autocracy in Christendom. Such 
were some of the main characteristics of a century which must 
ever exercise a strange fascination over the minds of all Euro- 


peans. 
The two articles, “ What the Revolution of 1789 did,” and 
“ France in 1789 and 1889,” are, of course, complementary to each 
other, and they well illustrate the progress which the emancipated 
peasantry of France has achieved in one brief century. Of no 
other country can it be said what our author thus says of 
“She bears with ease a National Debt the annual charge 
of which is more than double that of wealthy England, and 
a taxation nearly double that of England, with almost the 
same population—a permanent taxation (exceeding 100 francs 
per head) greater than has ever before been borne by any 
people. She loses over one war a sum not much short of the 
whole National Debt of England, and she writes off, without 
a@ murmur, a loss of 1,200,000,000 francs thrown into the 
Panama Canal. If France is thus strong, the backbone of 
her strength is found in the marvellous industry and thrift of 
her peasantry. And, if her peasantry are industrious and 
thrifty, it is because the Revolution of 1789 has secured to 
them a position more free and independent than that pre- 
sented by any monarchical country on the continent of 


A series of articles devoted to great historic cities is of deep 


interest, Mr. Harrison discusses in natural sequence the arcient 
city, the medieval city, the modern city, and the ideal city. On 
all these civic organizations be has much to say that is valuable 
and suggestive. Then follow articles upon Rome, Athens, 
Constantinople, Paris, and London. The historical and political 
problems associated with Constantinople are fully considered, 
and in the articles on London we are treated to an excellent 
dissertation on its transformation. As the civic patriotism of 
London is now reviving, we may expect to see hygienic and 
sanitary wonders accomplished during the next century. The 
writer desiderates three things with regard to the future of 
London : first, it must be made a healthful home for the people; 
secondly, it must be furnished abundantly with all the resources 
of civic life, including adequate means of transit; and, thirdly, 
it must be invested with dignity, impressiveness, and beauty. 

For this stimulating and erudite volume Mr. Harrison deserves 
unfeigned and hearty thanks. Such volumes are all too rare in 
an age which is very largely given over to the lighter forms of 
literature. 


TOBOGGANING. 


ing on Crooked Runs. By the Hon. Harry Grason. 
ith Contributions by F. pz B. Srrickianp and “ Lapy- 
TosoceaneR.” London: Longmans & Co, 1894. 


“ TTX\OBOGGANING ” might have been one of the contributions 
to the “ Badminton” Library. It is issued by Messrs, 
Longman in similar form and illustrated in identical fashion. 
Mr. Gibson avows himself an enthusiast in the sport, and there is 
no mistaking his sincerity. Notwithstanding the notice in the 
“Badminton,” his volume will be a revelation to many, and he 
has brought “ tobogganing” thoroughly up to date. It has long 
been one of the favourite amusements in the Canadian and 
American winters; but energetic Englishmen confined in the 
ice-prisons of Davos Platz and the High Engadine have culti- 
vated it as an art and developed it into a science. As the 
flower of the English hunting-field finds its way to the Shires, 
so the serious tobogganer must go to Davos or St. Moritz. 
The youngest of our sports has grown up from small and 
primitive beginnings in the last dozen of years. The Swiss 
from time immemorial have been in the habit of using the 
coaster, or wooden sledge set upon runners, to bring their hay 
crops and other Alpine produce from the chalets in the upper 
pastures to their villages in the valleys. Indeed, antiquarian 
research carries us back to remote historical periods ; the Roman 
soldiers are said to have borrowed these coasters for the descent 
of the Alps, and readers of Kingsley'’s Hypatia will remember 
how old Wulf, in Alexandria, recalled the glorious enjoyment of 
the Gothic heroes, on their entrance into Italy, when they shot 
down the snow-slopes, reclining on their shields. The modern 
Englishman, like the warlike Goth, delights in a dash of danger; 
and, though Mr. Gibson touches lightly on that side of his 
subject, we should advise prudent or timid folk to leave toboggan- 
racing alone. The artificial runs, like the stiffest of steeplechase 
courses, are constructed so as to multiply and complicate the 
hazards; and when the racing is against time, the pace is 
necessarily tremendous, He assures us that serious accidents 
are rare—which seems to say much for the skill and nerve 
of the competitors. Once started on the formidable ice-path, 
it is a case of an only too facilis descensus; sharp turns are 
arranged where one would naturally fly off at a tangent with- 
out coolness and a perfect command of balance. There are 
flying leaps where the sledge makes an effort like a bunter ; and 
when you are"coming home down the straight, the pace is said 
to approach eighty miles per hour. With that impetus the 
tobogganer’s best comfort is that he may be projected, in case of 
mishap, among feather-beds of snow. But even Mr. Gibson ad- 
mits that unless he promptly detaches himself from his convey- 
ance the consequences may be awkward. A rib may snap, or 
the collar-bone may go, or tendons may be strained or twisted, 
and we should fancy that the skeleton toboggan of steel may 
lacerate on occasion like Sheffield cutlery. In achapter that dwells 
humorously on the lighter aspects of the sport, the writer depicts 
the middle-aged and corpulent father of a family tearing himself 
away from the embracesof wife and daughters to launch forth on 
the first trial of the headlong career. That he will come to grief in 
some shape is a foregone conclusion, and at best he will pick him- 
self up severely shaken, and probably bruised. Nevertheless, he 
is sure to be bitten with the excitement of the sport, and thence- 
forth he is one of the fervent amateurs who pay for the support 
of “ tobogganing ” not only in purse but in person. 
At first the amateurs, like the utilitarian natives, adopted the 
sitting posture. But very soon changes were introduced with ex- 
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perience, and now, in the races at least, all the competitors lie 
stretched upon their faces, regulating the pace and steering the 
mochine by iron teeth attached to their boots. At first, at Davos, 
where the sport was originated, the mountain ways were so many 
natural courses; and the steep and crooked old post road, at some 
three miles from the village, was chiefly in favour. But even{in 
the depth of the winter there is considerable traffic there, and 
it was both awkward and expensive on turning a sharp corner 
to bring yourself into collision with a sledge as the only alter- 


native to shooting over a precipice. The damaged vehicle and 


horse had to be paid for; nor did the shrewd mountaineer neglect 
to make the most of his opportunity. Moreover, it had been dis- 
covered that on ice the machine steers far more easily than on 
snow, as, in place of refusing to respond to a vigorous effort, it 
answers to the lightest touch. So the honourable society of 
tobogganers took to constructing artificial runs, which, of course, 
must be renewed each successive winter at a season depending 
on the snowfall. ‘By far the most famous of these is the Cresta 
Run at St. Moritz, which would appear to be planned with 
diabolical ingenuity, so as to combine the greatest variety of 
dangerous hazards. Mr. Gibson remarks complacently on “ the 
happy combination of pace and difficulty for which this run is 
noted.” And he gives a glowing and dramatic description of 
the dangers, as they may be seen or surmised from the Grand 
Stand, where ladies sit to look on at the feats of their friends or 
lovers. The sharp angles are banked in; but the low parapet is 
so arranged that the corner can only be turned at a particular 
rate of speed; and, if the time-racer lets impatience get the 
better, his toboggan will bolt with him, and an accident is 
inevitable. At the Church Leap, to which he plunges down a 
half-perpendicular slope, he leaves the ice for the air, whether he 
likes it or no; and the Battledore and Shuttlecock Corners, 
which await him further on, are names ominously suggestive. 
Then dashing down the straight at ever-increasing speed, he flies 
the formidable Cresta Leap, and shoots past the winning-post. As 
for the toboggan itself,the old clumsy wooden coaster, after passing 
through numerous transitions and modifications, has been im- 
proved in its most fashionable modern form into a slight but 
strong framework of steel. Mr. Gibson gives rules and directions 
as to how to ride it over the different runs, which are, no doubt, 
admirable; but we suspect, or rather we are sure, that the art 
cannot be learned from books, and can only be acquired by 
practice and experience, with a combination of the’qualities that 
command success. The tobogganer, like the poet, nascitur non fit ; 
and it is probable that the life insurance Companies may turn 
their attention to his pursuits if other runs should be devised 
still more risky than the Cresta. 


A LIFE OF THE GONCOURTS. 


Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, with Letters and Leaves from 
their Journals. Compiled and translated by M. A. Brxioc 
M. Swepiock. 2 vols, London: William Heinemann. 
1895. 
us authors of this book are to be congratulated on their 
choice of subject, on evident good intentions, on a certain 
diligence in the compilation of facts and extracts ; and here our 
congratulations must end. To the ordinary English reader we 
can, in a certain measure, recommend this chronicle of the life 
and work of the Goncourts, for it is the only book of the kind 
which exists in English, and it is sufficiently accurate in regard 
to the main facts of the case to be of value to those who wish for 
general information on the subject. The narrative is clear, though 
written in a style which we may fairly represent by a specimen 
sentence, on Madame Gervaisais :—“ The book failed to produce 
the immediate impression hoped for by the authors, but it has 
finally been awarded a high place in the de Goncourts’ wuvre.” 
Tt is designed on an excellent plan, by which the Goncourts are 
made to tell the story of their own lives by a selection from the 
Journal and the Lettres de Jules de Goncourt ; and it is illus- 
trated by an excellent series of portraits, among which is an ex- 
tremely clever drawing by Mr. Will Rothenstein. Con- 
sequently, it cannot fail to be interesting, and we may 
at once admit that Miss Belloc and Miss Shedlock have 
produced an interesting book. That is mainly to the credit of their 
material ; it is to their own discredit that they have not made 
@ better use of it, 

Acknowledgment is made in the preface to “the assistance 
afforded by M. Delzant’s admirable critical and chronological 
work.” This vague indication refers to the volume entitled 
Les Goncourt, by M. Alidor Delzant, published in 1889. It 
is a minutely elaborate account of the Goncourts’ works, with 


an excellent bibliography, and a few personal notes and unpub- 
lished documents. Now, Miss Belloc and Miss Shedlock were 
quite justified in going to this book for such of their facts as they 
could not get from the Journal and Letters ; but it seems to us 
that they were not justified in going to it for critical remarks on 
books which they ought to have read, and in translating these 
remarks without a word of separate acknowledgment, after this 
fashion. M. Delzant writes of the Portraits Intimes du XVIII« 
Siécle:—“Ce sont, relié par la trame presque invisible d’un 
récit trés sobre, des pidces d’archives dont la plupart émanent 
de personnages de moyenne grandeur sur lesquels n‘a pas été 
dirigée la grande lumiére des monographies.” Miss Belloc and 
Miss Shedlock write:—“The Portraits Intimes du XVIII®me 
Siécle is a book mainly composed of original matter, and extracts 
from letters and diaries written by personages of minor, though 
important, historical interest, joined together by an almost in- 
visible thread of narrative.” The phrase “ original matter,” as here 
used, is quite misleading; and the sentence which follows, a 
parapbrase of M. Delzant’s next sentence, is equally misleading ; 
then comes a loose transation of an extract made by M. Delzant 
from an article of Paul de Saint-Victor; and after this a still 
looser translation of the Goncourts’ note of thanks to their critic, 
in which the one typical phrase, “ cette conspiration de nos con- 
sciences,” is quietly left out, apparently because it is difficult to 
translate. 

In regard to the selection made in the book before us from the 
Journal and the Letters there is room for much difference of 
opinion ; and we cannot say that it seems to us to have been 
made with any particular discrimination. Still, any such selec- 
tion must be so extremely difficult, and it could be made on so 
many different principles, that we are not inclined to discuss a 
question which is, after all, one of individual taste. But we must 
complain of the extreme carelessness with which the translation 
of the selected passages has been done, and the errors of every 
kind which are to be found wherever we open the book. Let us 
take the simplest passage that we can find :—“Du cabinet des 
Estampes de la Bibliothéque, je vois des gens courir dans la rue 
Vivienne. Instinctivement je repousse le volume d'images, 
et dehors aussitét, je me mets & courir derriére ceux qui 
courent ” (Juurnal, 1870-71, p. 9). Here is the translation :— 
“ From the library I noticed that people were moving down the 
Rue Vivienne. Instinctively I pushed aside the volume I was 
consulting, and went out to follow the crowd.” Need we point 
out the entire incompetence, the calm unconsciousness of that 
incompetence, of which such a translation convicts the trans- 
lator? Turn the page, turn a few pages of the Journal, and we 
find “Apras les analyses des infiniment petits du sentiment 
comme cette analyse a été exécutée par Flaubert, dans Madame 
Bovary,” travestied into “ After the rarefied analysis of a certain 
kind of sentiment, such as the work done by Flaubert in Madame 
Bovary ” ; while, in the latter part of the sentence, “ ce n’est que 
par la quantité des volumes, la puissance de la création, qu’on 
peut parler au public,” is expanded and misinterpreted thus :— 
“The only way of appealing to the public is by strong writing, 
powerful creations . . . and by the number of volumes given to 
the world.” We may comment, in passing, on the inexplicable 
and irritating trick of the translators in inserting dots, as in the 
passage just quoted, when there are none in the original, and 
when no omission is meant to be indicated. Were all their 
omissions indicated, indeed, we should hardly see the words for 
the dots. Taking up a volume of the Journal at random, we 
read :—*“ L’auteur de ce chef-d’ceuvre intitulé: Le Mariage 
de Loti, M. Viaud, en pékin, est un petit monsieur, 
fluet, maigriot” (Journal, 1878-84, p. 293). Turning to the 
translation, we read:—‘“The author of that chef-d’euvre, 
Le Mariage de Loti, M. Viaud, is a litthe thin man.” Now, not 
merely is this utterly inadequate as a rendering of Goncourt’s 
words, but the very common phrase “ en pékin ” (for which we have 
a precise English equivalent, “in mufti”) is not translated at all. 
Sometimes sheer carelessness is responsible for the errors of 
translation, as when “la premiére pose de Manette” is rendered 
by “the first letters by Manette”; at other times sheer inability 
to see the meaning of an epithet, as in some of the instances we 
have given, or, to give a further instance, in the rendering of 
“une cdeur de pot-au-feu de curé” by “the odour of a 
pot-au-feu”; while, yet again, sheer ignorance is probably 
responsible for such a hash of titles as Bug-Jardal, ou 
le Dernier Jour dun Condamné! As for any attempt to 
render the subtleties of the Goncourts’ style, any apparent 
sense that their style is different from that of other people, 
we can find no trace of such a consciousness or of such an 
endeavour. Consequently, it must be clearly understood by the 
English reader that the impression of the Goncourts as writers 
which he will gain from these pages will be somewhat such an 
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impression as the schoolboy gains from his crib; only not quite 
so correct as that, for the crib usually gives the general sense 
of the words, and, as we have seen, Miss Belloc and Miss Shedlock 
do not always do so. So it may be as well for him to remember 
that the Goncourts are stylists of extraordinary delicacy and 
originality, and that, better than any writers of the day, they 
answer to their own description of what constitutes a great 
writer :— Tout grand écrivain de tous les temps ne se reconnait 
absolument qu’d cela, c'est qu'il a une langue personnelle, une 
langue dont chaque page, chaque ligne, est signée, pour le lecteur 
lettré, comme si son nom était au bas de cette page, de cette 
ligne.” 


ROMNEY’S LATEST BIOGRAPHER. 


and his Art. By Hitpa Gamuin, Author of 
“ Emma, Lady Hamilton.” With Eighteen Illustrations and 
a Facsimile Letter. London: Swan S in & Co.; 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 


as belongs to that most irritating class of books in which 
good subjects are treated by incompetent hands. Unfortu- 
nately this is the usual fate of British artists, whose biographies 
are generally written by some old friend who has no literary 
ability or some Jittérateur who knows nothing about art. In the 
present case the author seems to be about equally unqualified, 
whether regarded as a writer or a critic, and the result is a piece 
of bookmaking of the most worthless kind, Of its trustworthi- 
ness the preface affords a good example :— 

“His name [writes Miss or Mrs. Gamlin| was enshrouded 
in — oblivion, until the gift to the nation of the Vernon 
Collection in 1847 brought forward his rare conceptions. The 
painters who had been familiar with the creations of his 
genius had made no efforts to keep his omy 4 green ; but 
when the Vernon gift was national property, e praises of 
his sweet portraits resounded on all sides.” 

As a matter of fact, the Vernon Collection contained only one 
example of Romney, and that only a small study of Lady 
Hamilton as a Bacchante, about eighteen inches square. It 
would take more space than it is worth to do justice to the 
author’s choice of words and strain of sentiment. Let us take 
what is by no means the worst piece of writing in the book, an 
extract from her pathetic reflections on Romney’s life and 
death :— 

“Out mto the world of art he ventured alone, where 
his persevering application he rose to be one of its most ad- 
mired masters; out into foreign countries seeking self-im- 
provement by studying the chef-d'cuvres of distant geniuses, 
welcomed and respected by high social powers and the 
learned in the land—lying at last umparaded in his native 
village, under the portion of common humanity—the sod. So 
in accord with his unassuming life.” 

Alas! “assuming or unassuming,” we must all die; but while 
we live—unless, indeed, we be unfortunate critics—there is no 
reason why we need read books like this, 


NOVELS, 
The Mystery of Stephen Claverton and Co, H. Kyieur. 
London: Routledge & Sons, Limited. ec 


yas mystery of Stephen Claverton, as set forth by Mr. H. 
Knight, is of so simple and straightforward a type as to 
afford mystification to none but the veriest novice in novel- 
reading; indeed the concealment of end, which is in fact and 
fiction the essence of all mystery, is gratuitously discounted by 
the more than half-hinted revelations of the opening chapter; a 
chapter which, as it narrates a conversation which took place some 
years after the events of the rest of the story, is somewhat oddly 
denominated a “prologue.” The main body, so to speak, of the 
mystery in question consists of a commercial defalcation imme- 
diately followed by a mysterious disappearance and an equally 
mysterious death (mysterious from its suddenness) by scarlet 
fever. The questions thereupon propounded for the reader’s solu- 
tion are, firstly, who is responsible for the financial irregularities 
aforesaid? secondly—and this, of course, assumes the more vital 
importance—who is dead and who hasdisappeared? The author 
would lead us off the right trail to suspect an honest old ex- 
militaire, an Irishman with “erect military carriage and huge 
grizzly moustache,” devoted to sport, and full of yarns of the big 
game he has shot in all quarters of the globe; but we should 
know better than to allow our suspicions to be diverted in any 
such direction from the nephew of “ Stephen Claverton and Co.,” 
with “dark moustache and whiskers and very keen bright eyes,” 
whose business communications with his uncle produce a most 


sures at the local music-hall, sunning himself in the eyes of an 
attractive barmaid. If any doubt could arise as to the relative 
claims to villany of these two personages, let it be borne in mind 
that the police are dead against our Irish friend, and that in 
fiction Scotland Yard is sure to be in the wrong; while as 
regards the somewhat clumsily built up incidents of the death in 
the private hotel just off the Strand we are little likely to be 
misled by the cause being duly certified as scarlet fever, when we 
remember that there is knocking about London an alcoholically 
disposed medico, ready for any mischief against the hero—or, 
rather, the narrator—of the tale, for are they not rivals for the 
affections of the same young lady, and have not these words 
passed between them : —“ Remember this, when everything looks 
at its best for you my turn will come; and then, as sure as we 
are both living to-day, I will be even with you”? These 
words he “ hissed,” our author tells us; then “turned on his 
heel as he spoke, and passed unsteadily on.” With such a 
character ready to hand, a certificate of death is worth the paper it 
is written on ; and, with the disclosure of the prologue that there 
was foul play in the death at the hotel, there remains little 
mystery about the doings of Stephen Claverton and Co. The 
book, these shortcomings apart, is not unpleasantly written; 
in a manner and tone commendably void of offence; which 
should stand the author in good stead when he can light upon 
some less well-worn material for their exercise. 


A New Note. London: Hutchinson & Co. 1894. 

This is a promising story, whose title-page, innocent of any 
author's name, proclaims it apparently the work of a new hand. 
Its title may perhaps be considered somewhat a misnomer, 
as it deals with no more novel matter than our threadbare 
friend the “artistic temperament” and the pickles into which 
that temperament leads its possessors. Victoria Leathley, the 
twenty-five-year-old daughter of a prominent politician, bitten 
by the gadfly of art, desires to be a professional violinist. No 
stony-hearted father says her nay, or drives her to cultivate the 
muse in dingy lodgings; on the contrary, Victoria remains at 
home and pursues her inclinations with full paternal consent. 
But, as she appears either to give her services for benefits or to 
receive engagements for charitable concerts, where she is expected 
to return as a donation to the charity the cheque sent in payment 
for her performance, her professionalism cannot be regarded very 
seriously ; however, she manages, utterly unknown to those by 
whom she lives surrounded, to compose an opera which takes 
London by storm, and, moreover, to preserve the secret of its 
authorship till the last night of its run. With the culminating 
triumph of her revelation as the composer and author of “ Sappho ” 
—for the libretto is hers also—her career as a writer of music ap- 
pears to end ; for the rest of the book is exclusively concerned with 
her love affairs, which also are fatally dominated by the artistic 
temperament aforesaid. In a very early chapter this young lady 
scoffs at the tender passion in such phrases as “ Love, my child, 
is a disease which is not generally considered fatal. It lasts 
generally for six months, but it has been known to last a much 
shorter time. Very rare instances are recorded in which it lasts 
longer. Many remedies are suggested, but marriage generally is 
allowed to be the most efficacious.” When Victoria’s friend, Ada 
Barclay, who is the recipient of these weighty words, retorte, 
“ You will care awfully for some one some day,” we are prepared 
for the pranks the artistic temperament will play with its unhappy 
owner. There is a very good fellow, that rarity in fiction or out 
of it, a prosperous Irish landlord, who wishes to marry her. Long 
time she snubs and refuses him, and when yielding to some 
sudden whim she accepts him, she will have none of his 
kisses, and treats her unhappy swain with sad contrariety. The 
fact is that ill-contrived temperament of hers has led her 
artistic affections astray in the direction of a long-haired tenor, 
Loevio by name, who created the principal part in her 
opera. Now Loevio, though full to overflowing of that all- 
pervading artistic temperament, is socially a “bounder” of the 
deepest dye; does he not stand revealed before we have done with 
him as Lewis Higgins, the son of a porkbutcher in the Mile 
End Road? Nay, worse—if worse can be—had he not behaved 
like a blackguard to an unfortunate young woman in his own 
rank of life who had trusted her honour in his keeping? Even 
the viol, gage of love from one artistic temperament to another, 
was no heirloom from his grandmother, but had been bought for 
the purpose at a pawnbroker’s. So Loevio, stripped of his 
peacock’s feathers, departs from Victoria's affections and from 
the reader's ken; and the book ends, as books are apt to end 
nowadays, with the “ note of interrogation.” Onthe whole, the 
verdict on this new writer must be decidedly favourable. There 
is, perhaps, a little exaggeration both in the lights and shades 
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as be is sketched, is not without suspicion of effort; but these 
shortcomings are but slight and may be readily pardoned to the hand 
which can so neatly touch the realities and unrealities of social 
life; witness the difference of demeanour with which that 
model of propriety, Mrs. Edmund Leathley, greets Loevio before 
and after the tenor has achieved fame and position. There are a 
few slips, grammatical and otherwise, due, perhaps, to haste or 
carelessness, which the author would do well to avoid in future 
work; for example, let us quote “Some old Irish pikes, and 
other specimens of ancient firearms”; “Take away love from 
the literature of mankind, and wherewithal is left ? ” 


the Manner of Men. By Rosert Arrteton. Boston, 
Mass.: The Franklin Publishing Company. London and 
Paris: International News Company. 


This wild and inconsequent work is apparently sent across the 
Atlantic by its writer as his contribution towards the settle- 
ment of the Irish question; but we doubt if even he can claim 
that it settles, or even proposes to settle, much in that direction. 
Its hero, a rising English painter with warm sympathies on 
behalf of the Home Rule cause, contrives to contribute little to 
that cause but his own personal sufferings and a fine flow of 
words. Hissufferings must, it is true, be referred as much to 
his domestic as to his political searchings of heart ; but his com- 
mand of the dictionary is ever at the service of the distressful 
country, though he never gets practically “forrarder” in his 
plans than when in Chapter II. he maintains that “ there is some- 
thing underlying the collective character of a nation with which 
no other people can ever assimilate themselves and which, under 
certain conditions, acts as an ever-resurrecting force to sustain 
them against all attempts at national affiliation.” The above is 
.a fair specimen, not only of Mr. Appleton’s grasp on politics, but 
of his literary style and of his punctuation; while as regards 
orthography we are treated to such specimens of English, 
as spelt across the Atlantic, as “conspiritors” and “ mis- 
ogonist!” Where the vernacular fares so ill, there is 
‘but poor chance for the dead languages ; therefore, let none 
wonder at such Ciceronian gems as “matrimonium ex con- 
suetudino,” “tu-quo-que,” and “ut plus nec ultra.” It would, 
indeed, be hard to say whether the serious or the comic 
portions of this book are the more hopelessly unreal; whether 
this windbag of an R.A., on whom the duties of husband and 
father sit so lightly, has anything in common with the “ heroes, 
makers of history, giant personalities,” of which one who knows 
him elegantly avers he “comes damn near being one”; or, 
whether the humour of Ireland is fairly represented by a character 
who places on the doorplate of his rooms in Dublin the words 
**ex scholar, large gold medalist, senior moderator, T.C. D.,” 
and believing in nothing but puns, strives to extract a jest from 
the resemblance, such as it is, between the words Hibernia and 
hyperbole. From such friends as Mr. Appleton Ireland may well 
pray for deliverance; hut what can one expect from an author 
who makes his characters lunch off chocolate and preserve, and 
breakfast off greens? while “ Pomerey (sic), well-corked” is, 
according to one of his dramatis persone, and that too an 
Irishman, indeed none other than the ex-scholar of T. C. D. 
aforesaid, “ the wine par excellence.” From personages with 
such extraordinary tastes in matters of victuals and drink it 
would be manifestly unfair to demand wisdom, political or 
domestic. 


Stucco and Speculation. By Epitu Escomse. London and 
Sydney: Remington & Co., Lim. 1894. 

Jean Harmon, alias Lynn, the heroine of Miss Escombe’s tale 
Stucco, isa “new woman,” if ever there was one. Who but a 
new woman of the very newest type would receive, as she does, 
the husband who has deserted her and herchild? That this 
gentleman has treated her very ill, any one but a new woman 
would readily acknowledge; but he has only on his tardy return 
to open his arms to her, assure her that “ to be constantly thrown 
with any one person tends to spoil the beauty of early love,” that 
che “had and still has great faith in the efficacy of absence,” and 
again, to quote his own words, “ How and where I lived is not to 
the point. I did many things, and saw many new phases of life ; 
but, my girl, through it all, I felt the drawing of the old life, 
with which memory I could not go far wrong. I wanted to 
decome worthy of a woman's love.” Thereupon Jean replies, 
“ How could I ever have doubted you? ... It was I who sent 
youaway. Yes,I see it plainly. I wanted you to narrow your 
interests to one woman; at last, I see it differently.” And 
she forthwith abandons her child to the guardianship of a 
platonic cicisbeo, a painter, who lectures to stevedores in some- 
what unpractical style about “a mighty cosmos,” which can 
hardly be a satisfying phrase in the neighbourhood of the docke, 


and obediently accompanies her husband to the Continent. But 
the end of this extraordinary couple (extraordinary to old- 
fashioned ideas, that is to say) is not yet; for once again the 
husband proposes to test the efficacy of absence, this time for 
three months, because, as he tells his wife with the frankness of 
the new school, “ ‘That painter fellow, Gresham, is in love with 
you’ (the woman gave a start), ‘and what’s more, you care for 
him.’” So off goes the husband to his ranche, and the wife 
collaborates with -the cicisbeo in writing a book of essays, and, 
“wishing that there were no barriers in the way of friendship,” 
asks him one day point blank, “‘ My friend, do you love me?’ 
‘Yes; I love you.’ ‘I, too,’ says the lady, ‘will confess, 
After my husband, my father, and Mic, you are dearer to me 
than any one else. I am so fond of you because you always 
make me want to be better. Icould not bear to think that any 
misunderstanding should creep in and spoil our friendship,’ 
‘There is no misunderstanding,’ replied Gresham. ‘ Let our 
friendship’ (and he held out his hand) ‘be the first stone in the 
new building.’ Confidently Jean laid her hand in the man’s,” 
Dangerous, do you say? Not a bit of it to the new woman. 
This platonic talk of architects and Babels, stones and stucco, 
lasts her comfortably until her husband’s return from the ranche, 
when she is once again in his arms; leaving the blameless bene- 
factor of the dock labourer to console himself as best he may by 
defining her as “in herself a new thought; a woman in whom 
meet conflicting inheritances of the past and potentialities of the 
future.” Truly, the new woman requires for her proper appre- 
ciation a new man, and in this matter Jean Lynn is unusually 
lucky, for her husband is at least as up to date as herself. Newer 
still, if possible, is the woman of Miss Escombe’s other and shorter 
story, “ Speculation,” who elects to “ speculate” in matrimony on 
a contract terminable or renewable at the end of five-year periods, 
and who is provided for that purpose not only with a quasi-hus- 
band (we know not how else to describe him) of similar views, 
but, what is much more remarkable, with parents sufficiently ad- 
vanced to become consenting parties to such an arrangement. The 
eccentricities inherent to such subjects apart, we have nothing 
but praise for the way in which Miss Escombe has executed her 
task, and we shall be glad to renew acquaintance with a writer 
who can be smart without flippancy, and who can render interest- 
ing even the somewhat exaggerated types she here presents to her 
readers. 


As a Man Sows. By Wittiam Westatt. London: Ward & 
Downey. 1894. 

There is nothing of the fantastically new school in Mr, West- 
all’s story ; indeed, it takes all his practised skill to keep alive 
any interest in the very conventional virtues and vices which 
actuate his characters. We have all met—in books, at any rate 
—the man who has led a rough life in the roughest parts of 
America, and whose attempts to settle down to virtue and re- 
spectability in the old country are continually hindered by un- 
desirable visitors from the “other side,” who address him as 
“pard” and more than hint at blackmail. The trusting little 
English wife, the Spanish beauty from Mexico, with her sprete 
injuria forme, and the leviathan of wickedness who would as 
readily commit a murder as he would rob the Bank of England— 
are they not all pretty old friends, and is not the story whose 
pages they diversify of a somewhat familiar pattern? Still, if 
there be readers to whom such a tale is new, or to whom newness 
in a tale is not essential, 4s a Man Sows may be recommended, 
for it is put together in workmanlike fashion, and is briskly 
conducted from start to finish. 


Wrecked at the Outset. By Tuno Grrr. London: Jarrold & 
Sons. 1894. 

The pathos of our common everyday London life forms the 
subject-matter of the three short stories which “ Theo Gift ” has 
drawn together under a common title. Sorrows such as those of 
the nursery governess, of the neglected wife of the well-to-do 
doctor, and of the little law-copyist, are ever present with us; 
but they need for their due expcsition a touch sympathetic and 
free from exaggeration, such as is fortunately possessed by the 
author of Wrecked at the Outset. Few, indeed, among the writers 
who deal nowadays with the common life around us can be plain 
spoken without having recourse to a dismal pruriency, or tell a 
tale of the London streets without wallowing in the gutter. Sad, 
inexpressibly sad, as much of this book is, the sentiment is never 
overstrained, nor are our powers of belief overtaxed as regards 
either the characters or the incidents. 


The Catch of the County. By Mrs, Epwarp Kennarp. London: 
F. V. White & Co. 1894. 


Mrs. Kennard’s characters are generally too busily employed 
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in hunting to find time for other occupations; and, had she 
followed her usual rule with the dramatis persone of The Catch 
of the County, the reader would have been spared much tedious 
love-making, accompanied by equally tedious tattle there anent. 
The love of a lad of one-and-twenty, even if he be “ Marquess of 
Heatherland,” with “a rent-roll not far off sixty thousand a 
year,” is not a very convincing passion; nor is it easy to with- 
hold one’s sympathies from the stony-hearted mother, a very 
conventional grande dame, who objects to her son, the “catch” 
aforesaid, engaging himself when just of age tothe rector’s daughter, 
incarnation of all domestic virtues and accomplishments though she 
be. Whereupon this sprig of the aristocracy betakes himself into 
hunting-quarters in the neighbouring town of Whinborough, and 
incontinently falls a victim to the fascinations of a beautiful 
Russian princess, who appears to have the whole town, men and 
women, at her feet. As this adorable foreigner sets her horse at 
a well-nigh impossible fence with a cry of “Houp 1a!” 
and as she avoids a heavy fall by turning a complete somersault, 
and landing on her feet in an upright position, while later on 
her horse diversifies a run by dancing to the strains of a brass 
band, the experienced reader is not so staggered as are 
Whinborough society in general and Lord Heatherland in 
particular by the discovery that the siren is no more Russian 
than she is a princess—was not her foreign accent strongly 
crossed with a Cockney twang, as becomes one whose name is 
really Mary Anne Higgins P—and that she had been a circus- 
rider of worse than doubtful antecedents. These matters being 
cleared up, and the haughty Marchioness having in the course of 
events become inspired with due maternal affection for the rector’s 
daughter, things can be wound up with proper regard to the 
etiquette of novel-writing. Creations so unsophisticated as these 
of Mrs. Kennard's imagining are better employed in the simple 
pleasures of the chase than in the display of the passions, tender 
er otherwise, and that lady's pen is certainly happier while so 
employing them. 


The Mill on the Usk, By Mrs. AntuHuR TRAHERNE. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co. 1894. 

Mrs. Traherne’s intentions are better at present than her 
powers of execution ; she has in The Mill on the Usk a good idea 
of a story, but lacks experience to carry it out. Short as is the 
single volume in which is contained this tale of the rivalry of 
two young men for a Welsh beauty, it owes no little of its length 
to padding in the shape of yarns anent fishing and the super- 
natural, or of descriptions of scenery which smack considerably 
of the guide-book. Fcrensic details always prove a terrible 
stumbling-block to the lady-novelist (writers of the sterner sex 
do not always surmount them successfully) ; we are therefore not 
surprised when one of the said rivals has punched the other's 
head, with fatal results, to find two barristers of some eminence 
(one of them, indeed, a Q.C.) who hold it “an important point 
greatly in favour of Harry” that the deceased man did not die of 
the direct blow from the fist, but from the striking of his head 
against the curbstone, which was its immediate consequence. 
But what can one expect from barristers who deal directly with 
their clients without the intervention of a solicitor, and one of 
whom, as appears from pp. 172 and 173, wears his hat over his 
jegal wig; no wonder that when he took off that hat, “ with a 
bow,” it was “to the intense delight of the populace, who cheered 
loudly.” It is impossible to avoid the impression that Mrs, 
Traherne might have done more with her material, both as 
regards personages and locality, and that more she may be able 
to do hereafter when experience shall have come to her assist- 
ance. 


Her Own Folk, By Hector Malot. Translated from the French 
y Lady Mary Loyd. London: William Heinemann. 
1694. 

The story of M. Malot—which, under its translated form, we 
owe to Lady Mary Loyd—is a very pretty one. It is not, perhaps, 
particularly novel, for at various stages it reminds us of scenes 
or characters we have encountered before. The flight of little 
Perrine from Paris to the home of “her own folk” sends the 
mind baek to that memorable journey of David Copperfield’s 
which landed him at Miss Betsy Trotwood’s ; Perrine’s stay in 


‘the shooting-hut on the island is but another of the countless 


imitations of Robinson Crusoe; while a reminiscence of Adi Sorts 
and Conditions of Men floats about the improvements in the 
social and material condition of his workpeople accomplished by 
the old millowner at the instigation of his charming little grand- 
daughter. By these examples it may be seen that, if M. Malot 
does remind us of other writers, those writers are of the best. 
Nor is he in any way a plagiarist ; his creations are all his own, 
even if they occasionally tread paths which others have trodden 


before. If it be objected that the heroine’s powers of intellect 
are somewhat unduly matured for a child of eleven or twelve— 
at which age she is introduced to us—we may be fairly advised 
to remember the peculiarities of her birth and bringing-up. We 
would specially note for praise that, though thoroughly in earnest 
in the cause of social reform, M. Malot never forgets that he is 
writing a novel, not an economic treatise. Didacticism is the 
worst pitfall of the novel with a purpose—a pitfall which Her 
Own Folk most successfully avoids, Lady Mary Loyd has per- 
formed her work of translation in a generally admirable manner, 
though occasionally one encounters such a sentence as “Mlle 
Belhomme was extreme in her physical appearance to a really 
unfortunate degree "—which, if English at all, is certainly not 
English of the best style. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Odd Bits of History. By Henry W. Wo rr. London’ 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1894. 
HOSE who are fond of “ picking up a little bit of neglected 
history on their travels,” like Mr. Wolff, will find this 
volume of magazine articles entertaining reading. Should they 
be travellers, and own a “ travelling library "—that favourite 
resource of the cultivated who did the grand tour of old—they 
would do well to pack this book with others of their choice, especially 
if their road takes them to Bar-le-Duc or Lunéyville, to Metz or 
Nancy, or through Saxony and Bohemia. But, read anywhere, 
the excursions of Mr, Wolff into by-ways of history should 
amuse. With respect to “The Pretender at Bar-le-Duc” he 
remarks, like another Macaulay, “‘ What sent the Pretender to 
Bar every schoolboy knows.” Then he tells the story —which every 
schoolboy knows. The text of it is the audacious statement of the 
guide-book :—“ The Pretender, Charles Edward, resided here three 
years in a house which is still pointed out.” Now, it was the Old 
Pretender, not the Young, that sojourned at Bar—as every school- 
boy knows—prior to the affair of ’15. As to the house, Mr. 
Wolff could find no one to point it out. Thus does he perform 
the traveller's duty, which is to correct the errors of former 
travellers, and has made of these errors a lively sketch of the life 
of the Chevalier at Bar. In another interesting paper he deals 
with the career of Richard de la Pole, who died at Pavia while 
gallantly defending Francis I. from the swords of the enemy 
Every schoolboy knows Edmund de la Pole; but of his brother 
Richard, whom Mr. Burton calls Reginald, the record of English 
historians is somewhat incomplete. Mr. Wolff gleans from 
Vigneulles somewhat of Richard’s career, which was certainly 
variegated. One episode is strongly suggestive of material for astory 
in the Heptameron. In “ Voltaire and Stanislas” the author is less 
concerned with the unconsidered trifles of history. Perhaps the 
mestagreeable‘excursion of all is that entitled “ The Remnant of a 
great Race,” which treats of Wendish customs as they still 
survive in Bohemia and Saxony. Mr. Wollff’s book needs revi- 
sion somewhat badly, as he owns; yet, since he explains its 
condition in this respect, and corrects some, though not all, the 
misprints in it, there is no need to call attention to such un- 
usual readings as “ Mrs, Strickland” for Miss Strickland, and the 
like. 


By Vocal Woods and Waters. By Epwarp Srer. London: Bliss, 
Sands,.& Foster. 1894. 

This volume of “Studies from Nature,” reprinted from various 
magazines, is pleasantly written, and in a style that may be 
called popular. The writer makes no pretence to research in his 
observations of wild life in the country. His book is neither 
better, nor worse, than many others of the kind which the 
example of Richard Jefferies has caused to multiply exceedingly 
of late years. “Out-of-doors in November” and “A Surrey 
Fern-Land” are papers that may be classed in this prolific family, 
and capital examples they are. Mr. Step is an enthusiastic 
naturalist, and his sympathetic study is by no means narrowly 
restricted. His papers on “ Vegetable Monsters,” “Some Water 
Beetles,” “A Wasp’s Nest,” and on his pet toads and his newts— 
“ Notes on Newts ” is a title suggestive of “ Tales of Tadpoles ”— 
are bright and entertaining. The volume, which is well illus- 
trated, by the way, should prove interesting to the young field 
naturalist. 


Metals. By Joun Harrisoy. London: 
& Hall. 1894. 

In these days, when we hear so much of the withering influ- 
ence of “commercialism in art,” it is refreshing to find a writer 
who is a craftsman, and no amateur, full of confidence in the 
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artistic products of his time. Mr. Harrison is no believer in the 
superiority of the arts and crafts of the past. As a decorative 
artist in metals, he declares that the work of to-day in repoussé 
and damascened metal is as fine as any in the past, and the 
craftsmen of our time as able as those of old. He cites, for ex- 
ample, the productions of Vechte and Morel-Ladeuil—some of 
which are figured in the admirable illustrations to this technical 
handbook—and observes that there are hundreds of unsigned 
specimens of modern decorative metal-work that show there is no 
decadence in the art. Some of the most interesting examples 
illustrated in Mr. Harrison’s valuable book are, we observe, the 
work of amateurs. We note with satisfaction that he strongly 
recommends the encouragement of design in technical schools. 
The most perfect technical accomplishment in execution cannot, 
he justly observes, render a bad design agreeable. Every student, 
he insists, should model in wax or clay the design he proposes to 
execute. In the present volume he treats of the methods of 
repoussé, chasing, and saw-piercing, reserving for a second volume 
modelling, damascening, niello, and all kinds of engraving. 


The New Standard Elocutionist. Comprising a Popular Treatise 
on the Vocal Organs, by Lennox Browne, F.R.C.S.; a 
Chapter on the Art of Introducing Musical Accompaniments, 
CiirForp Harrison; and an Essay by ALFRED H. 

tgs. London: Hutchinson & Co. 1895. 

The heart and the voice of the reciter should be lifted up by 
the mere contemplation of this volume. If he does not know 
how to “ produce” his voice, and make the best of it, with such 
guidance as this comprehensive tome provides, there is no hope 
for him in books. Mr. Lennox Browne will teach him, in con- 
cise and lucid terms, all that he needs to know of the anatomy 
and physiology and hygiene of the vocal organs. Let him study 
the diagrams, and be glad. Mr. Clifford Harrison, as all the world 
knows, is master of the art of musical chords, not to say vocal, 
and his essay on the pianoforte accompaniment to the recitation 
is eminently instructive. If the reciter’s voice wants strength or 
tone, Mr. Miles shows how it may fill the house—though, 
possibly, he would not hold himself responsible if it also empties 
it. “Be natural,” is the motto of Mr. Miles, as his punning 
musical notation (p. 64) shows, and there is good advice in it. 
Lastly, but not least, there are some five hundred pieces for 
study or recitation, extracted from all manner of authors, poets 
and prose men, arranged as a graduated course for the strenuous 
student. 


Popular British Ballads: Ancient and Modern. Chosen by 
R. Jounson. Illustrated by W. Cusirr Cooxe. 
4 vols. London: Dent & Co. 1894. 

Of this prettily-got-up selection of ballads we have the first 
and second volumes only, the “ancient,” not the modern, ex- 
amples of Mr. Johnson’s choice. The editor's aim is to make a 
representative rather than an archeological or historical collec- 
tion. He has admitted all kinds of popular verse that may seem 
eligible under a generous interpretation of the somewhat elastic 
term “ ballad.” Thus we have the cream of Scott and Mother- 
well, of Percy and Ritson, and other editors, with songs from 
D’Urfey, West-country songs collected by Mr. Baring-Gould, and 
old “ broadsides” from various sources. There is much diversity, 
therefore, in Mr. Johnson's specimens. From old song-books 
like Melismata and Wit Restored we have examples, such as 
“The Three Ravens”; and from new song-books—Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s Songs of the West, and the English County Songs of Miss 
Broadwood and Mr. Fuller Maitland—we have “ Widecombe 
Fair,” “Robbie Tamson’s Smiddie,” and other pleasant rural 


songs. For his texts Mr. Johnson has consudted Professor Child’s | 


splendid collection, and better guidance he could not have, 
Altogether these volumes, with Mr. Cooke’s graceful illustrations, 
are as interesting as they are tasteful. ’ 


The Draughts Pocket Manual. By J. Gavin Cunninouam, 
London: Edward Arnold. 1894. 

This little treatise on the game of draughts, and its English 
and foreign forms, ought to be popular, since it is well supplied 
with illustrations—“ problems,” “openings,” “endings,” and so 
forth—and clear and practical in its exposition. Everybody 
knows Poe's ingenious argument in proof of the superiority of 
draughts over chess. Mr. Cunningham, of course, does not enter- 
tain Poe’s paradox, though he shows clearly the variety that 
lies in the fascinating game. In Part I. he treats of the English 
game; Part II. is devoted to Italian, Spanish, and the various 


The works of the author of Monte Cristo appear to be greatly 
in demand just now. From Mesers. Low & 


have new English versions by KATHERINE PREscorr WoRMELEY 
—an American edition of Dumas, comprising two volumes of 
The Company of Jehu, two of The First Republic, and two of 
The Last Vendée, The form of the series is handy, the binding 
neat, the printing excellent, and the illustrations good. There 
are three portraits of the great Alexandre, not to mention por- 
traits of historical personages. 


Mr. A. L. Humpurers, to whom we owe some charming reprints 
of old verse—his delightful collection of “ Posy” poesy, for in- 
stance—has favoured us with his privately printed edition of The 
Passionate Pilgrim, a pretty little book, with preface and notes 
by the author and Mr. F. J. Furnivall. “ By W. Shakespeare ” 
this early Elizabethan anthology is said to be, in the first edition 
printed for W. Jaggard, 1599, and in the works of that poet it 
has remained to this day, despite of its inclusion of poems known 
to be by Barnfield, Marlowe, and others. Was Jaggard a pirate ? 
Probably not, and the solemn objurgations of Mr. Payne Collier 
and others are beside the mark. At any rate, he was a man of 
very good taste, as Mr. Humphreys remarks, and fortunate, too, 
in the good taste that marks this present record of his enterprise. 


The Lyric Poems of Edmund Spenser, edited by Ernest Ruys 
(Dent & Co.), is a beautiful little book, within and without, com- 
prising the best work of “ the poets’ poet ” whose “ effect is finely 
lyrical,” as Mr. Rhys observes. It includes the Shepherd's 
Calendar, the Sidneian elegy “ Astrophel,” thirty of the exquisite 
“ Amoretti,” the peerless “ Epithalamion,” the “ Foure Hymnes,” 
and the “ Prothalamion.” What better selection could there be? 
Mr. Rhys has rightly given the Eclogues in full, since they are 
full of lyrical spirit, and, indeed, prophetic of the majestic music 
of the “ Epithalamion.” All lovers of poetry will prize highly 
this dainty volume. 


From Signor Utrico Hoxpti, of Milan, we havea new edition 
of Manzoni’s Promessi Spost, with illustrations by Signor Campi, 
and adorned on the cover with a reproduction of the gold medal 
struck in honour of the illustrious author—an ingenious device 
of the bookbinder. With the author’s corrected text, the artist’s 
illustrations printed in violet ink, the red edges, the neat buff- 
coloured binding with its embossed portrait-medal in gold, this 
edition of Manzoni’s famous romance is certainly not lacking in 


Mr. Francis Storr’s translation of Lermontoff’s dramatic 
legend, The Demon (Rivington, Percival, & Co.), should attract 
English readers at this time, apart from the power and fascination 
of the poem, on account of the recent death of Anton Rubin- 
stein, whose remarkable opera based upon it may be recalled by 
some of those who witnessed its production at Covent Garden 
some years since. That work, by the way, deserved a better 
reception than it gained, and will, we trust, be revived by Sir 
Augustus Harris, Mr. Storr’s version, which is in rhymed verse, 
is executed with spirit, and retains no slight measure of the 
somewhat Byronic elements of the original. 


Mr. G, W. Forrest's review of Lord Lansdowne’s tenure of the 
Viceregal office in India—The Administration of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne—is a well-knit and valuable summary of the history 
of the years 1888-94, dealing with the Governor-General’s policy 
with regard to legislation generally, Public Works, Finance, 
Feudatory States within British “sphere of influence,” and 
other important matters, in clear and orderly fashion. Such 
records as Mr. Forrest’s must prove extremely useful to all 
writers who would possess accurate information in handy form of 
the facts and tendencies of contemporary Indian administration, 
civil and military. For purposes of reference this book is admir- 
able, since reference is facilitated to the utmost by the excellent 
arrangement of the material, 


The Attack on the Mill, an English version of one of the most 
popular of the short stories of M. Zo, is published in an attrac- 
tive form by Mr. Heinemann, with the original illustrations by E. 
Courboin. The artist's clever drawings are extremely well 
reproduced in colour, and the translator's work is capable and 

Mr. Furneaux is to be congratulated upon the really beautiful 
plates of his new book, Butterflies and Moths (Longmans, Green, 
& Co.) It is one of those insidious volumes designed to win new 
recruits for the war of extermination waged against the rarer 
species of these insects, and it is only too skilfully fitted to its 
purpose. We must do Mr, Furneaux the justice to admit that his 
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work is done exceptionally well, that he is as simple, luminous, 
full, and attractive as a man writing for boys can be. But the 
pity of it! The beautiful Swallow-tail, once widely distributed 
throughout England, is verging on extinction, the Black- 
veined White has almost gone, the Bath White Aas gone, 
the Queen of Spain, the Tailed Blue, would be assuredly 
natives if they were not so persistently hunted. But so soon 
as a butterfly becomes rare a multitude of boys, egged 
on by Mr. Furneaux and his kind, respond to the hue and 
ery, and do their utmost to exterminate the survivors. The col- 
lecting of butterflies and moths by boys is no help to science, 
and we doubt if the collectors would not be happier in the cricket- 
field. And could anything be more pedantic and stupid, and 
more skilfully designed to the zoological impoverishment of these 
islands, than the high value attaching to a “ British specimen” 
ofa species rare here but common abroad? A huge proportion of 
the specimens caught by boys probably never get set ; of those that 
do, the majority are doubtless thrown aside ultimately, and left to 
decay. Moreover, the collecting passion might just as well find 
a harmless vent in stamps. But, apart from its pitiful object, we 
must admit that the book is excellent in every way. 


Cloudland, which Messrs. Stanford send us, deals with the 
nomenclature of clouds and their value in forecasting the weather. 
Mr. Ley, its author, is not an attractive writer, and the general 
effect of his book is extremely prosaic. He proposes to dis- 
tinguish a number of types of weather, to provide a handbook of 
explanatory charts, and to announce the local weather as they 
announce music-hall turns, by exhibiting a number. The total 
would be less than 999. be says, but even that might put a burden 
on your common man. Some beautiful cloud photographs by 
Mr. Clayden are given, and Mr. Ley would have been well 
advised to have substituted cloud photographs for his coloured 
plates. 


The Humour of Spain (Walter Scott), selected by Suserre M, 
Taytor, illustrated by H. R. Mrrxar, is an extremely varied 
miscellany drawn from many Spanish writers, varying greatly in 
the gift of humour. The humour of some of the extracts is, in- 
deed, almost imperceptible. Like other volumes of the “ Inter- 
national Humour” series, the book is too much of a collection of 
“ snippets.” The exquisite drollery of “ Lazarillo de Tormes,” for 
example, is ill represented by such a method. The samples from 
modern literature are more liberal in measure. 


The almanacs for 1895 are making their appearance, that old 
favourite, The British Almanac and Companion, now in its sixty- 
eighth year, published by the Stationers’ Company, being, as 
usual, to the fore, It retains, inevitably, its well-proved features 
of utility, things proper to a calendar, and compact information 
with regard to local government, education, Staie pensions, the 
Colonies, and fifty other subjects. We note the customary sum- 
maries of the Art of 1894 by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, the Drama 
by Mr. Joseph Knight, Architecture by Mr. Langton Cole, Science 
by Mr. Maunder, and the rest. From the same publishers we 
have the popular Almanac, by “ Francis Moore, Physician,” with 
the familiar motto, “ Vox Stellarum,” a capital example that has 
long survived, and deservedly, the flattery of imitation and the 
competition of hosts of rivals. 


The new edition of the Handbook of Rome and its Environs 
(John Murray), revised to date throughout by Dr, A. 8. 
Murray, Professor Lanciant, and the Rev. H. W. Pvttey, is 
not inaptly described by the editor as a new book, being tc a 
certain extent re-written, and, as a whole, re-shaped. The 
result, altogether, will be found satisfactory to travellers. In 
another respect, apart from editing, this fifteenth edition of 
Murray's Rome is greatly improved. It is printed on a thin 
paper of excellent quality, in the place of the ordinary paper 
hitherto used, and the consequent gain in lightness will be appre- 
ciated by all who consult or carry the book. 


We have received from Messrs, Letts their useful diaries, 
almanacs, blotting-pads, &c. No greater compliment can be paid 
them than by saying that they reach their usual high standard of 
unpretentious excellence. 


We have also received Mr. J. Tuxopore Dovp’s Guide for 
Rural District Councillors and Guardians of the Poor (H. Cox), 
a handy election manual ; Suggestions on Government, by 8. E. 
Morrerr (Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co.); the Index volume 
to the Catalogue of Books relating to Cambridge, by RosErt 
Bowers (Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes); The Story of Selby 
Abbey, with illustrations (Selby: Spencer; London: Nutt); 
Intermediate Text-Book of English Literature, by W.H. Low, 


M.A. Vol. IIL. (Clive); Tales of the Gods and Heroes, selected 
from the Griechische Gitter- und Heldensagen of Professor J. 
Schrammen, by A. R. Lecuyer (Rivington, Percival, & Co.), an 
easy German reading-book, with notes and vocabulary; Com- 
mercial Geography, by E. C. K. Gorner, M.A. (Macmillan & 
Co.); Shakspeare’s Much Ado about Nothing, edited, with notes, 
by W. Atpis Wricut, M.A. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press) ; 
Part 39 of the illustrated edition of A Short History of the 
English People, by J. R. Green (Macmillan & Co.) ; Sea Spray ; 
and other Poems, by JEANNIE BepNatt (Elliot Stock) ; Angeline ; 
and other Poems, by Farnet V. C, Serseant (Sonnenschein & 
Co.); The Flute-Player, by Francis Howarp WILLIAMs 
(Putnam's Sons); 4 Dawnless Fate, by Ivon Hamitton 
Camrione (Digby, Long, & Co.) ; A Police Sergeant's Secret, by 
Kitsytu (Digby, Long, & Co.) ; and Life in an Asylum 
(Clay Brothers). 


LITERARY NOTES. 


WESSES. MACMILLAN will publish next week the fourth 
and final volume of the illustrated edition of Green’s 
Short History of the English People. They will also issue The 
Book of the Rose, by the Rev. A. Foster-Melliar, a careful account 
of amateur rose-culture, illustrated by a number of photographs. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin will shortly publish, in two volumes, illus- 
trated by several portraits, The Life of Charles Bradlaugh, by 
his daughter, Mrs. Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner. It gives an 
elaborate account of Mr. Bradlaugh’s life and career, and is in- 
tended to correct certain current misrepresentations. Mr. John 
M. Robertson, who succeeded Mr. Bradlaugh as editor of the 
National Reformer, and now edits the Liberty Review, contri- 
butes an account of his predecessor's Parliamentary struggle, 
his political ideas, and his attitude towards religion. 

Mr. Unwin is also issuing a small book on Elliptical Orbits: 
their distinctive Mechanical Characteristics and possible Origin, 
by Mr. Henry Larkin, Carlyle’s former helper, who wrote the 
well-known book on Cariyle, and the Open Secret of his Life. 

Mr. Unwin has also a new “ Pseudonym ” ready for next week, 
entitled Cliff Days, the story of an episode in the life of a typical 
Fleet Street man; and, in addition, an illustrated édition de luxe 
of Mr. Crockett’s Stickit Minister, limited, as far as the English 
issue is concerned, to 250 copies. 

The Clarendon Press will publish immediately the first four 
books of Goethe’s autobiography, the Dichtung und Wahkr- 
heit, forming the twelfth volume of Professor Buchheim’s 
collection of German Classics, There will be an introduction, 
giving full information in regard to the composition and general 
contents of the book, and a complete commentery on the text. 

The announcements of the Kelmscott Press comprise a new 
version of Beowulf, by Mr. William Morris and Mr. A. J. Wyatt; 
The Well at the World's End, by Mr. Morris, with woodcuts by 
Mr. A. J. Gaskin ; a new edition of The Life and Death of Jason, 
with two woodcuts by Sir E. Burne-Jones; a new edition of 
Chaucer, in folio, edited by Mr. F. S. Ellis, with upwards of 70 
woodcuts’by Sir E. Burne-Jones, and Shelley’s Poems, in three 
volumes, of which the first volume is now ready. Mr. Morris 
has in preparation an edition of Shakspeare, edited by Dr. 
Furnivall ; a reprint of the ancient English metrical romance of 
Syr Perceval, taken from the Thornton MS. in the Library of 
Lincoln Cathedral ; Lord Berners’s translation of Froissart, in 
two volumes, folio; a new prose romance, called Philo Christopher, 
by Mr. Morris, and a Catalogue of the collection of woodcut 
books, early printed books, and MSS. at Kelmscott House; two 
volumes of selected poems of Herrick and Coleridge, edited 
by Mr. F. S, Ellis; and a volume of poems by Mr. Theodore 
Watts. 

The January number of Temple Bar will contain the first part 
of a series of Edward Fitzgerald's letters to Fanny Kemble 
(about a hundred in all), edited by Mr. Aldis Wright. 

We regret extremely that, owing to misreading a note which 
was sent to us in regard to the Bookworm, we announced that 
the Bookman was about to be discontinued in its present form. 
We are very glad, however, to learn, and to have the pleasure of 
announcing, that the Bookman is in so flourishing a condition 
that it has arranged for the issue of an American edition by 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead, & Co., and that it is not to be altered in 
any way. 

The new number of the North American Review—which is now 
published in England by Mr. Heinemann—will contain several 
articles of interest, including “The Catholic System in Rome,” 
by Mgr. Satolli, Papal Delegate ; “‘ How the Czar's Death affects 
Europe,” by Stepniak ; and studies of Oliver Wendell Holmes by 
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Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, and of Froude by, Professor Goldwin 


Among the original articles in the new number of the Religious 
Review of Reviews, which appears on the 15th inst., are “The 
School Board Polls,” by Mr. Cyril Jackson; “Sub-elementary 
Schools,” by the Rev. Compton Reade; and “ The Art of Read- 
ing,” by Canon Fleming. 

Mr. Elliot Stock is bringing out a cheap edition of the late 
Bishop of Colchester’s book on The Old Testament and the New 


Hazell’s Annual for 1895 will be published to-day. It is in- 
structive to note that among the new celebrities about whom the 
world is supposed to be anxious to hear at the moment are Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley, Mr. Anthony Hope, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
Mr. Stanley Weyman, Mr. S. R. Crockett; also the Dean of Ely, 
the Lord Mayor of London, and the Chancellor of Germany. 


LANE HEATRE AUGUSTUS 
Lessee an anager. vening, at 7 30,a New hid 


CRYSTAL PALACE TENTH oe CONCERT 
December 15, at 3,0. Performance of the Symphony by Heetor Berliosr 
Grand hestra, V Chorus. Vi 


entitled “ Romeo and Juliet.” for Ore! ocal Soloists, 
iss De Mr. Norman Salmond, and the include, Med Palace Choir, 
The ude Meditation for 
umbered Seats, 28. 


Violin Herp, Orehestra horus, Bouches Fi 
olin, Harp, es er: assenet). 
and 4s.; Unnumbered, Is. 


and- NORTH ITALY.—EXHIBITION of 97 
Vat ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS by AINSLIE BEAN. NOW OPEN, Admission 
Catalogue, 1s._THE JAPANESE GALLERY, 28 New Bond Street, W. 


ROYAL SOCIETY of BRITISH | ARTISTS. 
SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, §. 
WINTER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. Ten till Five. pa One Shilling. 
ADAM E. PROCTOR, by Hon. Secretary. — 


INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 
RS HILL, STAIN 


The COURSE of STUDY aprenged to fitan for empl 
India, and the Colonies. yt ie, FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted September. pT 
The Secretary of State will offer them for competition Twelve Appelatmante - Assistant 


We beg leave to state that we cannot undertake to return rejected 
Communications. The Editor must also entirely decline to 
enter into correspondence with the writers of MSS, sent in and 
not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SatuRDAY REVIEW should be 
addressed to the Orrice, 38 SourHamPpTon STREET, STRAND, 
Lowpon, or to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street. 
A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application, 


We purpose publishing in our impression of the 15th of December 
a Literary Supplement. Advertisements intended for insertion 
in this number should be sent to the Manager as early as 
possible. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPLE & CO 


CARPET IMPORTERS 
DIRECT IMPORTERS OF CHOICE 


TURKEY GARPETS 
XVII CENTURY ” 
CARPETS 


APLE & CO. receive weekly consignments of choice 

TURKEY CARPETS, and invite intending purchasers 

to examine and compare both quality and price before deciding 

elsewhere. These Carpets are in many instances reproductions 

of the most unique examples of the Seventeenth Century, and 
are the only substitutes for the antique, at one-fourth the cost. 


ORIENTAL CARPET WAREHOUSE 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


THEATRES, &c. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE.—Mr. TREE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8.30 o'clock, JOHN-A-DREAMS, 
by C. Happow CHamBers 
~ Saturday, at 2.39. Last are Wednesday MATINEES, Wednesday 


= MATINEES, THE RED LamP pir THE BALLADMONGER, Decem 
Thureday,December 20, and Wednesday, December at 2, THE MERRY WIV. Wives OF 


ECIAL MATINEE the Patronage of H.R.H. PRINCESS § pours UISE 
of Lorne), will be AID HO SE HELTER, 
Burdett Rood. 


TUESDAY NEXT, December 11, at 2 o’clock. 


in the Public Works Department and Three Appointments as A: t Superin- 
in the Telegraph Department.—_For particulars apply to to the SBORETARY,at the 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895.—Two of 
of £00 one of £40. Examination begins July 17. vor further Information 
pply to the Be Rev. the WARDEN. Radley College, Abingdon. 


D*., EDWIN L. SHATTUCK, American Dentist, D.M.D. 

Harvard (late Demon Operative Den at Harvard University). 
4 AMEKICAN DENTISTRY. at most moderate , bY a genuine 
Dentist. Artificial Teeth without Plates, Gold Fillings, fee for 
"Ten te Ave. 


28 CONDUIT STREET, Bond Street, W. 
TESTIMONIAL from Dr. VEO, D.M.D., Boston. 
“TI have much pleasure in to you Dr. Edwin L. Shattuck me 
trust yourself to his professioval care. An dentist of the highest ca callbre, 
whom no case is too difficult, his work is thoroughly done, and will be found | 
| His great forte is his ability to obtain ths best results with the least possible pain 
inconvenience to his putients."’ 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOFORTES 


are unsurpassed, and possess features which give to them distinct advantages, viz: 
PERFECT MATERIALS PERFECT ADJUSTMENT 
PERFECT INVENTIONS PERFECT FINISH 
PERFECT CONSTRUCTION PERFECT ACTION 
PERFECT SENSIBILITY of TOUCH and TONE, 
Legion of Honour. Numerous Gold Medals, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
Makers to T.R.H. the PKINCE and PRINCESS OF WALES, 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free of the Leading Mus Music Sellers. 


CRAMER'S CRAMER’S PIANOS 
Latest Improvements from £2] net 
FOR PIANOS by Bechstein, Broadwood, Coilard, Ibach. Frard, 
in stock, FULLEST Casu DiscoUNTs, ov 
on our HIBE 8 
SECOND- HAND D PIANOS all meters, Some 
now from £15. nd for Price 
CR. 


Lists. 
199 and hEGENT STREET, W. 
MOORGATE STREET. E.C.. LONDON. 


ALL MAKERS 


GOEDECKER & MOLL, 
Wine Merchants, 
66 ST. JAMES STREET, 8. W. 


Specialities of High-Class 


CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, 
BURGUNDIES, HOCKS. 


DESSANDIER’S BRANDIES. 


* VINTAGE 1882. 
* * * VINTAGE 1872. 


FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC. 
List of Prices and Samples on application. 


66 ST. JAMES STREET, 8.W. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL—-COMEFORTING. 


An Exerllent Medinm Mild INDIAN CIGAR, 
of Exquisite Flavour and Aroma 
Prices 22s. and 20s. per 100 (two sizes) 


Carriage Paid. Samples, Four and 
Five, 1s.; post free,12 Stamps. 


pari- 
 DINDIGUL 


and cost about one-third.” 


BEWLAY & CO., Lid., 49 & 74 Strand , W.C., & 143 Cheapside, E.C, 
TOBACCONISTS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. Established 1780. 
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THE LONDON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Conductor & Musical Director—Mr. HENSCHEL. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890, whereby the 
liability of a sharaholder is limited to the amount of his shares. 


CAPITAL £25,000, in 5,000 shares of £5 each, pay- 
able as follows :—#£1 on application and £1 on allot- 
ment, and the balance in calls of not more than £1 per 
share at intervals of not less than three calendar months. 


DIRECTORS. 
VICTOR RUBENS, Esq., 8a Kensington Palace Gardens, 
Cart Meyer, Esq., 35 Hill Street, Mayfair. 
ALEXANDER Siemens, Esq., 7 Airlie Gardens, W. 
Dante. Mayer, Esq., 18 Great Marlborough Street 
(Managing Director). 
(With power to add to their number.) 
BANKERS. 
The Union Bank of London, Limited, Regent Street, W. 


SOLICITOR. 
E. T. Harcraves, 18 St. Thomas Street, S.E. 


AUDITORS. 
Messrs. TurquAND, Younes, Bishop & Crarke, 41 Coleman 
Street, E.C. 
SECRETARY (pre tem.) AND OFFICES. 
J, D, M‘Laren, 8 Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of estab- 
lishing in London a permanent Orchestra (resident)—i.e. 
an Orchestra all the members of which practise and perform 
together under the same conductor for at least half the 
year. Furthermore, in view of the easier terms obtainable 
by reason of the engagement of the executants over a long 
period, it should be possible to popularize the best orchestral 
music by giving orchestral concerts with the best obtainable 
orchestra at really popular prices. 

THE COMPANY'S AIM IS NOT TO COMPETE 
BUT TO CO-OPERATE WITH EXISTING ORGAN- 
IZATIONS. The Orchestra, when not engaged with their 
own conductor in the concerts proposed to be established, 
will, on reasonable terms, be at the disposal of choral and 
other institutions, festivals, &c., in London and the 
provinces. The advantages which would accrue to the 
managers of such societies, festivals, &c.,in being able to 
engage with one negotiation a well-trained Orchestra, 
instead of being compelled to engage each individual 
performer—a proceeding very often attended by the difficulty 
of clashing engagements, the accepting of substitutes, and 
other managerial troubles—should render such engagements 
of the Orchestra as a body of not infrequent occurrence. 

Applications for shares should be made upon forms 
which may be obtained from the Company’s secretary and 
bankers, and forwarded to the bankers of the Company, 
together with the amount payable on application. If no 
allotment is made, the deposit will be returned without 
deduction, and where the number of shares allotted is less 
than the number applied for the surplus will be credited in 
reduction of the amount payable on allotment. 

Copies of the memorandum and articles of association of 
the Company, and the contracts entered into, may be in- 
spected at the offices of the Company's Solicitor. 

4th December, 1894. 
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SUN 


LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


LONDON. (Established 1810.) 


NEW ESTATE DUTIES 


now prepared to issue Policies containing the following 
ause :— 


PAYMENT OF POLICY MONEYS 


Before 
PROBATE or Grant of LETTERS OF 
ADMINISTRATION. 


* For the purpose of providing a funi for the payment of the Estate 
Duties under the Finance Act, 1894, the Society, if so requested by the 
legal personal representative of the assured entitled to receive the Policy 
moneys upon grant of Probate or Letters of Administration, will (after 
proof of the death of the assured and of Title as above provided, and upon 
the deposit with and charge to them of the above policy in accordance 
with their regulations) either pay so much of the sum assured, not 
exceeding nine-tenths tnereof, as shall be sufficient for the payment of such 
Duties to such legal personal representative, or at his option pay the whole 
or so much of the Policy moneys as shall be required for the duties afore- 
said to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue or other the persons entitled 
to receive the same under the said Act or any other Statute.” 


The undertaking to pay before the grant of Probate either 


DIRECT TO THE LEGAL PERSONAL 


REPRESENTATIVE or to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
has not hitherto been offered to the public, and it is expected that this new 
departure will be much appreciated when it is remembered that at present 
Executors are very frequently compelled to place themselves under an 
obligation to Bankers and others to provide the Estate Duty required to be 
paid before the grant of the Probate. 

For Prospectus and full particulars write to the Secretary, 


SUN LIFE OFFICE 


63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


ERARD ROYAL PIANOFORTES, 


“The question why the Erard Pianos are so superior to others generally is 
answered from the fact that, being such an old-established firm, they have been 
evabled to lay by immense stores of chosen and well-seasoned woods, and that no 
piece of a less age than thirty years is used for the interior of the pianoforte.” 


The Gentlewoman. 
Ss. & P. ERARD, 


ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAEERS 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREBT, W. 


VINOLIA GCREAM 


COLD SORES, BURNING, ITCHING, &c. 
ls. lid. an 1s. Od. per Box. 


ME DOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine, or 
for using with or without water. The quality will be 13s. 7s. 6d. 
found equal to wine usually sold at much prices. 


DINNER CLARET.—ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in bottle. We can 
strongly recommend this wine. On comparison it will be 16s, Os. 
found equal to wine offered at much higher prices by the 
small foreign houses who pester private consumers in 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and old 


in bottle,at 22s., 26s., 30s., 86s., 428, per Dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, below the t whole- 
sale price in Bordeaux, including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 1878, 
1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early imported by ourselves. 


Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL: 
CENTRAL BUILDINGS, NORTH JOHN STREET. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, 


— 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. Founpep 1716, 
aan OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1893, £395,854,440. 


The New Volume of “THE PIONEER 
SERIES” following “ The Green Carna- 
tion” is “AN ALTAR OF EARTH,” dy 
THYMOL MONK. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
T= IMPERIAL rvsvRaNce FIRE. 
Est. 1808.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 32 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Bubscribed Capital, £1,900,000, Paid-up, Funds, £1,500,000, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BANE, Southam Bid Bldgs. Chancery Lane, London. 


CURRENT AOGOUNTS, thly balances, when 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. For encouragement of Thrift the bank receives smal) 
post free. 


ANK of NEW ZEALAND.— Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1861.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Office—1 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 

Capital Paid-up £900,000 
Reserve Fund (Invested in Consols) .. £45.00 
Reserve Liability £1,500,000 

Bank grante drafts ll its branches and agencies, and transacts every description 

The London Office receives fixed deposits of £50 and upwards, rates and particulars of 
application. 


Cc. G. TEGETMEIER, Manager. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
Conofg shore Colonies, calling st PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


GREEN & Co. Head Offices: 
XNDERSON, ANDERSON, # CO. Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For epaty to to latter ot Fenchurch Avense, B.C... to the Branch Offes 
46 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross 8. 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES 


By the steamshi “LUSITANIA,” 3,877 tons register, and“ GARONNE,” 3,876 tons 
from as under 
For TENERIFFE, the WEST INDIA ISLANDS, BERMUDA, and MADEIRA. 
Leaving January 16, returning March 18. 
For MOROCCO, SICILY, PALESTINE, and EGYPT. 
Leaving February 20, returning April 17. 
For SOUTH GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &e, 
g March 27, returning May 13. 
For "VENICE. CORFU, &e. 
aving April 20, returning M ay 29. 


COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 


OPENINGS FOR YOUNG 


Hi. MORRIS, Son of on fice ith over sixteen years’ experience, 

ive Coffee lands on pa Hills. near hee 

every Third ONE PUPIL. for one teaching, with 
com in advance (£150, if fro: agricul 


technical erences and required. 
appl H Kent 


BOOKS, &c. 


+ 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Code: Usi00psE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., anv 87 PIOCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


[ae SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annom, 


paid in advance: 
Any part of the United Kingdom ........... 41 8 2 
All other parts of the World .......0.08 1 10 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
cateh the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Sirand, London, W.O. 


Price 28. 6¢. post free. 
QN FISTULA ; and its Radical Cure by Medicines. By 
BURNETT, M.D. 
Ltd., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SHEEP OR GOATS? @ New 
Novel in Three Volumes, by VALENTINE 


DELLE, is now ready at all the Libraries. 
Buckram, 31s. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


A SECOND EDITION WILL BE READY NEXT WEEE. 


UNE CULOTTE. 
By TIVOLI. 


Price 6s. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
“Full of funny things. The story is a screaming farce.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“ Amusing extravaganza.”— Morning Post. 
“A sort of inverted ‘Charley’s Aunt.’ "—Pall Mall Budget. 


“ You will not put it down before you have indulged in many a bearty laugh.” 
Public Opinion. 


“Brightly written story of endagying tates: interest.”— Manchester Courter. 
DIGBY, LONG, & CO., 18 " BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 


DECEMBER. 


FOREIGN VIEWS OF LORD ROSEBERY :— 

() FROM A FRENCH STANDPOINT. By AvovsTiN FILoy. 

(2) FROM A GERMAN STANDPOINT. By Professor DeLuavuck. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: A CRITICAL STUDY. By 8TerneN Gwryy. 
A THREATENED CITY—PEKIN. By M. Rees Davis. 

MODERN HISTORIANS AND THEIR METHODS. By Hersenr A. L. Fisuen. 
RUSSIA AND THE BALKAN PENINSULA. By Epwarp Dicey, C.8. 

A TRUE UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON. By Moyracus CrackanTuorPs, QC. 
THE CRIMEA IN 1854 AND 1894. By General Sir Evetyy Woop, G.C.B., V.C. 

THE SPREAD OF DIPHTHERIA. By Rosson Roose, M.D. 


UGANDA AND THE pas Arascan PROTECTORATES, With Coloured Map, 
By Grorce 8. MACKENZ 


THE HEART OF LIFE. Chops. V-=VIL By W. H. MALLock, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents: DECEMBER. (2s. 6d.) 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
LORD ROSEBERY’S PLAN. By the Marquis Or SALispury, K.G. 
WHY SHOULD WE LEARN HISTORY? By Professor E. W. PaoTtusro. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By CLaups PuILuirs. 
J. A. FROUDE. By A. Patcuert MarTiyx. 
THE NEXT SIEGE OF PARIS. By W. Larnp CLowEs. 
HOUSE DECORATION. By Miss JEKYLL. 
LONDON GOVERNMENT :— 
1. By Sir Jouw Bart., M.P. 
2. By Tuk Lonvon Muwnicipat Society. 
3. By C. A. WHITMORE, M.P. 
FOX-HUNTERS AND FARMERS. By the or Surro.k. 
OVER -PRODUCTEON IN THE MUSICAL WORLD. By J. A. FULiER 
POLITICAL PROPHECY AND SOCIOLOGY. By Professor Hexny Sipewick, 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, WC. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to “the ai, 187 
Piceadilly, W.— Libraries entirely. Fitted Arranged. and All the 
Books, Presents, 


New choice Bindings for 
orders promptly executed. A, —1- 


LONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
President. LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-P) esidents—_Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., The Very Rev. the DEAN OP 
LLANDAFF, Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart., 8ir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B, 
Tr ustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 

Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., Right Hon. EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
The iaenry om contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various 
ubsecription, £3 a year; Life Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes 

py and Ten to Reading Roo; to 


past Bix. Ustalogue, ifth 


T. HAGBERG ‘WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


T° BOOKBUYERS and LIBRA RI ANS of FREE 
— DECF MBER CATALOGUE of valuable NEW and SECOND- 
HAND WORKS, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready. and will he sent, post free, 
upon aoplicati w.c. 


ion to W. H. Smita & Son, Library Department, 156 Strand, London, 


CHEAP BOOKS for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW 
YEABT S$ GIFTS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT in the SHILLING from nearly all 
Books for C Catalogues Aone Remainders and New Bocks of the Season gratis and 
post free. Onders by post execu: ted by ret 
GILBERT & FIELD, “eT ‘Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


Boos for the CHRISTMAS SEASON.—Special New LIST 


ready, containing the hest Illustrated Rooks suitahle ‘or Presents avd all the 
for Children, Post free of A. & F. DENNY, 3m Strand, L ndon, “634 


ooo 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
Green & Co. Head Offices: Fenchurch Avenue, 
Managers .. Anderson, Anderson, & Co. London, E.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


THE BUDDHISM OF TIBET. 


With its Mystic Cults, Symbolism, and Mythology, and in 
its relation to Indian Buddhism. 


By Surgeon-Major L. A. WADDELL, M.B., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, Anthropological 
Institute, &c. 


The PORTUGUESE in INDIA. Being a 
History of the Rise and Decline of their Eastern Empire. By F. C. DANVERS, 
of Her — mg hy Indian (Home) Civil Service. 2 vole. demy 8vo. with 
22 Illustrations, 42s. 

“A valuable and elaborate work, in itself a perfect library.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


WANDERINGS of a WAR ARTIST. BY 


IrvVING MONTAGU, late Special War Correspondent “ Illustrated London 
News.” Second Ejition. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 6s. 
“An eminently readable book, which, both in style and matter,is above the 
average of productions in its kind "—Morning Post. 


CAMP and STUDIO. By the same Author. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by the Author, 6s. 
bad A bright and chatty record of war scenes and adventures in various parts of the 


WORKS BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR, BA, F.RA.S. 
HALF-HOURS with the STARS. Nineteenth 


Thousand. Demy 4to. 3s. 6d. 


HALF-HOURS with the TELESCOPE. 


Illustrated. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. A Series of 


Essa\s on Suns, Old, Young, and Dead; Science Gleanings, &c. Second 
Edition. 


The SOUTHERN SKIES. A Plain and Easy 


Guide to the Constellations of the Southern’ Hemisphere, &c, ,True for every 
year. 4to. with 12 Maps, 5s. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., Lim., 13 Waterloo Place. 
Dublisbers to the Fndia Office. 


SMITH, ELDER, 1 & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. RUDOLF'S LEHMAN'S | RECOLLECTIONS. 
Now ready, demy 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 6d. net. 


AN ARTIST'S REMINISCENCES. By 


LEHMANN. 
*,* This work is divided into two Parts, the first being devoted to an account of 
Mr. ‘Lehmann’ 8 life, and the second to “ People I Have Met.” 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “STANHOPE OF CHESTER.” 
Ready this day, crown 8vo. 63. 


The MASK and the MAN. A Novel. By 


PERCY ANDAEAR, Author of “ Stanhope of Chester : a Mystery.” 


PUBLISHED BY DIRECTION OF THE BRIDCE HOUSE ESTATES COM- 
MITTEE OF THE CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 


Now ready. With : | Plates: of Reproductions from the Records, a Chromo-lithograph, 
and and Views. Handsomely bound, 4to. 25s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE TOWER BRIDGE 


AND OF OTHER BRIDGES OVER THE THAMES built by the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London ; including an Account of the Bridge House from 
the l4th century, based on the Records of the Bridge House Estates Committee. 
By OHARLES WELCH, F.S.A., Librarian to the Corporation of London. With a 
Description of the Tower Bridge by J. Wore Barry, 0.B., M.Inst.C.E., 
Hr ae the Bridge, and an Introduction by the Rev. Oanon BENHAM, 


SECOND EDITION READY THIS DAY. 
bed A TIMES, 


rown 8vo. 8s, 


GLEAMS of MEMORY : with some Reflec- 


tions. By James Payy. 
“ Of all the personal books that have appeared of late years, Mr. Ye 's 
Gleams of yyy A is the most attractive....,.[t is not a book to or 
criticised ; it is to be read, liked, and simply believed." — World. 


The HAWARDEN "HORACE. By CHARLEs 


L. Graves, Author of * The Blarney Ballads,” “ The Green Jove the Red,” &c. 
The Times, -“ Excellent, full of fun, of genial and apposite satire, without a trace 


of merely partisan bitterness.” 
The Atheneum.—” Olever jeux d'esp Gladstone himself can find no 
leagues.” 


offence in the playful banter of himenlf a: and bis <aon co 
SECOND POPULAR NEXT WEEK. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. By Henry Seton 
Seeeh, bother of “The Slave of the Lamp,” “From One Generation to 
Lhe book cannot be too highly praised."—Daily Telegraph. 


“ An exceptionally good story.”—Speaker 
“ Pall of life from beginning to end.” — Saturday Review, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & OO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & 80N’S LIST. 
NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


A MEMOIR OF 
MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, 


Author of “ Le Récit d’une Sceur,” 
By MARIA CATHERINE BISHOP. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits of Mrs. Craven, 21s. 


NOW READY. 


LETTERS from CAMP to HIS RELATIVES 


at HOME, DURING the SIEGE of SEBASTOPOL. By Cottn FREDERICK 
CampPBett. With Introduction by Field-Marshal Lord WoLsELey. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


The LIFE of FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


By Hersetr. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


NOW READY. 


AFRICAN HUNTING and ADVENTURE. 


By Wit11aM CHARLES BALDWIN, F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations. A 


READY. 


The INGOLDSBY “LEGENDS ; or, Mirth and 


Marvels. By Tromas INcoLpssy, Esq. A New Edition. Edited, with 
Notes, by Mrs. Epwarp A. Bonp. With Illustrations and a Portrait. 3 vols. 
demy 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


TWO N ew NOVE LS. 
A FAMILY ARRANGEMENT. By the Author 


of “ Dr. Edith Romney.” 8 vols, crown 8vo, 
NOW READY. 


CORNISH DIAMONDS. By 


Goprrey, Author of “ Twixt Wood and Sea” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NEW BOOKS’ PUBLISHED BY HORACE COX. 


FULL ILLUSTRATED UPON APPLICATION. 


crown 4to. cloth, bevelled edges, ‘tifully Tilus- 
FAIRY TALES. By Basil Field. “Beautifull 
trated by C. E. Fripp, Associate Member of the Royal society of ay 
Colours. 
n 4to. with Tllustrations, pri ; by post, 10s. 6d. 
OLD ENGLISH EMBROIDERY : “its ‘Technique and 
—. or Ecclesiastical and Domestic Embroidery of the Middle Ages : 
its Technique and esse mg By Frances and HuGH MARSHALL. 
w ready, price 5a.. Second Edition of 


A GIRL’S RIDE in ICELAND. By Mrs. Alec Tweedie 


(née HARLEY), Author of “A Winter Jauct to Norway” (with personal 
accounts of Nansen, Ibsen, Bjirnson, Brandes, &c.) Lllustrated. 
Second Edition. 


REVIEWS OF THE FIRST EDITION. 
“*« A Girl's Ride in Iceland * is a most attractive little volume, wherein Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie gives a spirited account of a spirited jaunt.”—Athenwum. 
“A very pretty and clever little volume.”—“aily Telegraph. 
“ Another of those fresh, bright, pest little books of travel......Altogether 
a very agreeable little book, and I congratulate Mrs. Tweedie on her pluck and 
perseverance,”—Lady’s Pictorial. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON DOGS. 
Now ready, 3 vols. demy each separately, 15s., 
and | 
MODERN DOGS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 

By Rawpon B. ig 4 Illustrated in Collotype, from Drawings by 

Arthur Wardle and R. H. M 
The SPORTING DIVISION A ~ 600 pages and 26 Full- page Illustrations. 
The NON-SPORTING 376 pages and 22 Full-page Illustrations, 
The TERRIERS, 426 pages and 17 Full-page Illustrations. 

Roval &vo. with Mans and Plates. price Ore Guinea net. 


MAN HUNTING in the DESERT. Being a Narrative 
of the Palmer Search Expedition, 1882-1883, conducted by Sir CHARLES 
Warren. By Capt. AurreD E, Haynes, Royal Engineers. With an Intro- 
duction 

‘al 8vo, price 14s. 


SPORTING "DAYS. ‘in SOUTHERN "INDIA. Being 


Reminiscences of Twenty Trips in Pursuit of Big Game, chiefiv in the Madras 
Presidevcy. By Lieut.-Col. A. J. 0. Pottock, Royal Scots Fusiliers. With 


The KNIGHTS "and. KINGS < of CHESS. "By the Rev. 
G. A. MacpoxngLL, B.A., with Portrait and 17 lilustrations. 
Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s, 6d. net ; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. ; 


by post, 3d. extra, 
The PRINCIPLES of CHESS in THEORY and 


PRACTICE. By James Mason. 
ConTENTS :—1. Elements of Chess—2, General Priaciples—3. Combination— 
Exposition of Master Piay complete, 


London: HORACE COX, Windsor H- use, Bream’s B.C. 
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SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Price 2s. 6d.; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1894. 


(Christmas Number of “The Art Journal.’’) 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart. 


By JULIA CARTWRIGHT 
(Mrs. HENRY ADY), 


WITH SIX FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
And 48 other Illustrations of his principal Works, &c. 


The last Three ART ANNUALS, 


SIR E. BURNE-JONES, W. HOLMAN HUNT, H. HERKOMER, R.A. 
handsomely bound together, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


The previous ART ANNUALS, on Sir F. Lercuron, P.R.A.; Sir J. E. 
R.A.; L. Tapema, R.A.; J. L. E. Messsonter ; J.C. Hoox, 
R.A.; Bmxer Foster; Briron Rivierr, RA.; Huser, Herkomer, 
R.A.; W. Hotman Hen, can still be had, price 2s. 6d.; or cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 5s. each. 


Bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21s. 


The ART JOURNAL VOLUME for 1894. 


With nearly 500 Illustrations and 12 Full-page Etchings and Photogravures 
after the following eminent Artists: Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A.; Sir J. E. 
Millais, R.A.; L. Alma Tadema, R.A.; W. Q. Orchardson, R.A.; Joseph Pennell, 
F. H. Kaemmerer ; T. R. Fleury, ae. &e. Large Presentation Etching, 
“ Hit,” after Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., to all Annval Subscribers to “ The Art 
Journal,” for 1895. See announcement in December number. 


“ Oneof the most attractive gift-books that appears annually.”—Sa‘urday Review. 


NEW EDITION. Fep. 4to. bound in buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


THE PILGRIM’S WAY 


From Winchester to Canterbury. 


By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). 
With 46 Illustrations by A. Quinton, and 2 Maps of the Ronte. 


SECOND EDITION, Enlarged, with Additional Chapter. 
Small royal 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


CAIRO: 
Sketches of its History, Monuments, and Social Life. 
By STANLEY LANE-POOLE, 
Author of “The Art of the Saracens in Egypt” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations and a Plan of Cairo. 


“Will prove most useful to the innumerable travellers who now every winter 
visit the Nile Valley.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW EDITION. Imperial 8vo. half French morocco, gilt top, 258. 


THE SEINE AND THE LOIRE. 


Illustrated by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., with 61 Line Engravings. Introduction 
and Descriptive Letterpress by M. B. Huisu, LL.B. 


Imperial 16mo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


WITH WELLINGTON IN THE 
BATTLE SMOKE. 


By W. PIMBLETT, 
Author of “In Africa with the Union Jack,” “ How the British Won India.” 
With 8 Full-page Llustrations. 


LONDON: J. 8. VIRTUE & CO., Limirep, 26 IVY LANE, E.C. 


WILSONS & MILNE'S NEW BOOKS. 
HEROES in HOMESPUN: Scenes and Stories from 


the American Emancipation Movement. By Ascorr R. Horr, Author of 
“ Men of the Backwoods” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ These graphically-told stories of the sufferings of the negroes and the heroism 
of their champions...... make a strong appeal to the sympathies of all who are 
earnest in the cause of right and justice.” —VLaily News. 


NICOL THAIN, MATERIALIST. By the Author of 
“The Life of Thomas Wanless, Peasant” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 

“One is not inclined to find much fault with a novel which oe such clear 
evidence of genuine power, and is written with such freshness and vigour.” 


Glasgow Herald. 
ALSO A NEW EDITION OF 


The LIFE of THOMAS WANLESS, PEASANT. 1 vol. 
crown 3s. 6d 
“ The style is remarkable for its power and simplicity, and everything and every- 
body depicted in the story is real and vivid.”—Bradford Observer. 
“We are glad to see a cheap edition of this remarkable novel...... A powerful 
and realistic book—sad but inspiring.” —Methodist Times. 


The SECRET of WARDALE COURT; and other 


Stories. By AnpRr&e Hore. Ready immediately. 


MRE DWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 
MARIA EDGEWORTH, 


Her Life and Letters. Edited by AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, ontiee of “ Walks 
Rome” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 1 
The Times.—“* A book which will not only be widely read te - season of first 
freshness, but which will probably rank high in future years among the standard 
Memoirs of our language.” 


MORE MEMORIES: 


Being Thoughts about England spoken in Americs. By DEAN HOLE. 
With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
The World.—“ There is not a page in this volume without its good thing, its 
touch of wit or wisdom, quaint drollery, apt illustration, or quick association, kind 
counsel, grave truth. or happy anecdote.” 


The MEMOIRS of the late SIR JOHN A. 


MACDONALD, G.C.B., First Prime Minister of Canada, Edited by JoszrH 
Pore, his Private Secretary. With Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 
Irish Times —“ None of the volumes which have this season been placed upon 
the shelves of the bicgraphical library will more intimately and naturally enchain 
political and general social attention than these.” 


ALPHONSE DAUDET: a Biography and 


Critical Study. By R. H. Siknamp, Editor of “ Memoirs of Baron 
Meneval” &c. With lllustrations. Demy 8vo. lis. 
Saturday Review.—“ An excellent piece of jourralism, the kind cf personal 
jovrnalism which is both entertaining and usefa!.” 


COMMON-SENSE COOKERY: based upon 


Modern English and Continental Principles, Worked out in Detail. By 
Colonel A. Kenney Hersert (“ Wyvern”), Author of “ Fifty Breakfasts 
&c. Large crown 8vo. over 500 pages, 7s. 6d. 


The Chess Pocket Manual |The Draughts Pocket 
By G. H. D, Gossip. A Pocket MANUAL. By J. G. Cunnincuam. 
Guide, with numerous Specimen An Satvidention to the Game in 
Games and Illustrations. Small 8vo. all its branches. Small 8vo. with 
price 2s. 6d. numerous Diagrams, 2s. 6d. 


The SNOW QUEEN, and other Tales. By Hans 
CuHRisTIAN ANDERSEN. Beautifully om by Miss E. A. Lemann. Small 
4to. handsomely bound, gilt edges, 7 
“The drawings are admirable, and the Gas altogether is a delightful one.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


NEW BOOKS OF ADVENTURE, 
The REEF of GOLD. By Maurice H. Hervey. With 


numerous Full-page Illustrations, handsomely bound. Gilt edges, 5s, 


The DOUBLE EMPEROR. By W. Laird Clowes, 


Author of “ The Great Peril” &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


SWALLOWED by an EARTHQUAKE. By E. D. 
a, Author of “Hartmann the Anarchist” &c. Illustrated 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C 
Publisber to the Fndia Office. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 
TALES of CRIME and CRIMINALS in 


AUSTRALIA. By H. A. Wuure, late Deputy-Governor of Ballarat Gael. 
Price 68. 

“ An interesting etudy of one of the darkest chapters of modern history...... 

Many and varied are the stories recounted in this, collection.” —/ublishers’ Cwreular. 

“ Rich in passages of excitement and daring...... has a romantic interest often 

superior to that of a work of the imagination...... A full account is given of Kelly, 


the greatest and most glorious thief in colonial history.” —Sco(sman. 


HERE, THERE, and EVERYWHERE. By 


Seen DE MALORTIE, of “’Twixt Old Times and New.” 
demy 8vo. 18s. [Next 


HOW HE BECAME A PEER. A Story « of 


Modern Politica) By James Turnsk, 2 vols. 


The FRIENDS of INNISHEEN. By Witrrep 


Woo.aM, Author of “ With the Help of the Angels.” 2 vols. [Now ready. 


AS A MAN SOWS. By Wesratv. 


3 vols. 
“The plot is so well See out that the story carries the reader Pleasantly 
on from surprise to surprise...... Whoever reads it is sure of good entertainment, 
Scotsman, 
“ Excellent rY— for those in search of an exciting story free from modern 
emotions...... good specimen of sensational fiction,”—Standard. 


VERA BARANTZOVA. From the Russian of 


Sopuia KovaLevsky. By 8. Srepriak and 6%. [Now ready, 


A DOCTOR in DIFFICULTIES. By F. ©. 


Puivies, Author of As in a Looking-Glass.” 1s. 


BLACK PUPPY. ly Turopora 


Author of “The Little Lady of Lavender.’ With 7 Full-page Illustrations. 
Price 3s. 6d. (Now 

“This pretty, pathetic, but not mournful story will be a favourite in many 
nurseries. The illustrations are unusually charming.” — Westminster Gazelle, 

A charming dog story.” — Atheneum. 

“One novel and noteworthy feature of this charming book for children is that all 
the illustrations are from photographs of dogs and of beautiful children. Miss- 
Elmelie's story is simple, but very touching and pleasant, and the study of chila- 
life is a faithful one.”—Birmingham Gazette, 


WILSONS & MILNE, 29 inne Row, EC. 


WARD & DOWNEY, Limirep, 12 YORK BUILDINGS, 
ADELPHI, W.C. 636 
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GARDNER, DARTON, & C0.’S LIST. 


MR. GORDON BROWNE’S FAIRY-TALES 
from GRIMM. 
Introduction by S. Barinc-Goutp, M.A. 
A high-class Gift-book, with upwards of 150 Illustrations, produced in the 
best style. Large 8vo. fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 

* Altogether delightful. The illustrations are full of charm and sympathy. Mr. 
Gordon Browne is particularly successful in the grotesque and fantastic elements of 
the stories........ and his ‘ good people’ generally are dainty and lightsome.” 

Simply inimitable.”— Queen. Saturday Review. 

[A Second Edition is in the press. 


MR. JAMES ADDERLEY’S NEW FLOREAT: 


A LETTER TO AN ETON BOY ON THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 
Price 1s, Second Edition now ready. Third Edition in the press. 


MISS COLERIDGE’S DAUGHTERS WHO 


HAVE NOT REVOLTED, 
Price 1s. Second Edition now realy. 


MY LOST MANUSCRIPT: the Romance 


of a School. 
By M. Symineton, Author of “ Working to Win,” “Trixy,” &c. With 
Etched Title and Frontispiece. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 63, 

An original and striking story of exceptional interest. 


OTHER WORKS IN THE SAME SERIES. 
ETHNE. By Mrs. E.M. RICHARD de LACY. A 


Frevp. Etched Title and Frontis- Tale of the Later Lollards. By 
piece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 3rd Edition . E. M. Mavrice. With Etched 


SOCIAL AIMS. By the Title and Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 
Earl and Countess of MEATH. Price 6s. 
Crown Svo. 6a. 


TheCHILD and hisBOOK: EVE'S PARADISE. By 


a History of Chiidren’s Literature. Mrs. Bray, Author of “A Trouble- 
some Trio” &c. With Etched Title 
Illustrated, 6s. 2nd Edition. and Frontispiece, crown Svo. 63. 


A FEAST of STORIES from FOREIGN 


LANDS. By James F. Conn, Author of “Martin the Skipper,” “The 
Watckers on the Longships,” &c. Illustrated by Frank Fuller. Crown 8vo. 
extra cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


ON the ART of WRITING FICTION: a Col- 


lection of Papers by some of the leading Novelists of the day, giving mach 
helpful information and many practical hints and suggestions with regard to 
their craft. Papers dealing with different branches of the subject are con- 
tributed by the following Authors :— 


W. E. NORRIS, 

8. BARING-GOULD, MOISELLE IXE,” 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH, 

Mrs. PARR Prof. CHURCH, 

Prof. DOUGLAS, and 

Mrs. MACQUOID, L. T. MEADE. 


Orown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 
AN ORIGINAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE KING DAVIE.” 


WHERE the BROOK and RIVER MEET. 
Title-page and Frontispiece. Orown 8vo. 
“ Unpretentiously and sweetly written.”—Daily Chronicle. 


A YOUNG WIFE’S ORDEAL. ByjJohanna 


van Woupe. Large crown 8vo. extra cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 

A New Work by a popular Dutch Writer, the Editor of one of the Leading 
Magazines for Women in Holland. This story, which has already achieved a great 
success in Holland, is a realistic picture of Dutch home-life, sketched with much 
finish and fidelity. 


BETTER THAN TOYS—For GIRLS and 


BOYS, T. PYM “AT HOME” WITHIN. A New Coloured Book for brash 
or crayon work, 8vo. illustrated paper boards, 1s, 

“A delightful book.” —@raphic. 

“ A more appropriate title could not be found.”—Public Opinion, 


The Fourth Year of Issue of the Popular Annual for the Little Ones, 


DARTON’S LEADING STRINGS. In large 


type and short words. With numerous Illustrations by popular Artists. 
Iilustrated cover, fep. 4to. 1s, 6d,; extra cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 


SERMONS and ADDRESSES on CHURCH 


TEMPERANCE SUBJEOTS, By the Rev, H.J. Exuuison, M.A., Chaplain- 
in-Ordinary to the Queen, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d. 
(in the press. 


LIFE of ANGELINA MARGARET HOARE. 


By her Sisters and Mr. Wavrerk M. Hoare. With Portrait and Iilustra- 
tions, Introduction by the Rev. H. Wurreneapd, Principal of Bishop's 
College, Calcutta, Crown Svo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d. [Vert week. 


The NATIONAL CHURCHES. The Seventh 


Volume now ready, Each Volume is complete in itself, FRANCE. By the 
Rev, R. Surru, D.D., Canon of St. Patrick's, Dublin. With Maps, 
crown Svo. cloth boards, 6s. 
“ We cordially recommend this history to students of a fascinating and too much 
neglected subject, which may any day become one of practical import.” 
Church Times, 


WHAT is the CHURCH? The Answer of 


the New Testament. iy the Rav. R, BE. SanpERSON, D.D., Vicar of Holy 
Trinity, Hastings. Fop. 8vo. cloth boards, 2a 6d, aa 


THE AUTHOR OF “MADE- 


London: GARDNER, DARTON, & CO., 8 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


BLACKIE & SON’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS. 


WULF the SAXON: a Story of the Norman 


Conquest. By G.A. Henry. With 12 Page Illustrations by Ralph Peacock, 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


WHEN LONDON BURNED: a Story of 


Restoration Times and the Great Fire. By G. A. Heyry. With 12 Page 
Illustrations by J. Finnemore. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


In the HEART of the ROCKIES: a Sto 


of Adventure in Colorado. ByG.A.Hesxty. With 8 Page Illustrations 
G. C. Hindley. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


Price 6s. each. Price 6s. each. 
St. Bartholomew's Eve. 


Through the Sikh War. 
Beric the Briton. 

In Greek Waters. 

The Dash for Khartoum, 


True to the Old Flag. 
Price 5s. each. 
A Jacobite Exile. 


Redskin and Cowboy. Condemned as a Nihilist. 
By Right of ponamest. Held Fast for England. 
a England's Aid. Maori and Settler. 

ith Lee in Virginia. One of the 28th. 


By Pike and Dyke. 

e Lion of St. Mark. 
Captain Bayley’s Heir. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
For the Temple. 


Orange and Green. 
Bravest of the Brave. 

A Final Reckoning. 

The Cat of Bubastes. 
The Young Carthaginian. For Name and Fame. 
With Wolfe in Canada. Dragon and the Raven. 
The Lion of the North. St. George for England. 
With Clive in India. By Sheer Pluck. 

In Freedom’s Cause. Facing Death. 


BANSHEE CASTLE. By Rosa MULHOLLAND. 


With 12 Page Illustrations by John Bacon. Crown 8vo. cioth elegant, 
olivine edges, 63, 


OLAF the GLORIOUS. By Roserr Leicuroy. 


With 8 Page Illustrations by Ralph Peacock, and a Map. Crown 8vo. cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


TO GREENLAND and the POLE: a Story of 


Adventure in the Arctic Regions. By Gorpow Stasies, M.D, With 8 Page 
Illustrations by G. C. Hindley. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


UNDER HATCHES; or, Ned Woodthorpe’s 


Adventures. By F. FRaNKForT Moors. With Illustrations. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 


The CONGO ROVERS: a Tale of the Slave 
Sq 


uadron. By Harry CoLLInewoop. With Illustrations. New Edition. 
Crown Svo. cloth extra, 3s. 


SOU’WESTER and SWORD: a Story of 


Struggle on Sea and Land. By Hues St. Laces, With 6 Page iustra- 
tions by Hal Harst. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 


A PRISONER of WAR: a Story of the Time 


ot Napoleon Bonaparte. By G. Norway. With 6 Page Llustrations by 
Robert Barnes, K.W.S, Crown cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


In PRESS-GANG DAYS. By  Epcar 


Prexexine. With 6 Illustrations by W. 8. Stacey. Crown 8vo. cloth 
elegant, 3s. 6d. 


YOUNG TRAVELLERS’ TALES. by Ascorr 


R. Hors. With 6 Llustrations by H. J, Draper, Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 
price 3s. 6d, 


GRETTIR the OUTLAW: a Story of Iceland. 


By S. Author of Mehalah” &. W: Illustrations and a 
Map. New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 4s. 


THINGS WILL TAKE a_ TURN. By 


Beatrice HaxnapEeN, Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night,” 
Varying Moods,” &c. A New Illustrated Edition, with 46 Pictures from 
Designs by John H. Bacon, Square 8vo. cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 


The WHISPERING WINDS, and the Tales 


that they Told. By Mary H. Depennam. illustrated with 25 Pictures 
throughout the Text, by Paul Hardy. Square Svo. cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 


®,° BLACKIE & SON'S New Mustratel Catalogue of Books suitable for 
Presenta'ion, d¢., uith Synonis of their Covents, sent post free on application 


LONDON; BLACKIE & SN, Luwrep, 50 OLD 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


recalls the palmiest days of ‘ Maga’ 
for interest, variety, and the graceful presentment of ripe learning.”— 
1894. 


bright, vigorous, 
himself could have desired.” — Manchester Courier, Dec. 1, 1894. 
‘The December Number contains Mr. Skelton’s— 
REMINISCENCES 
OF 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 

With numerous Letters from Mr. Froude’s Correspondence. In their references to 
contemporaries—literary and political—and in the expression they give of Mr. 
Froude’: general views, these letters are more free and unreserved than anything of 
corre- 


Mr. Froude’s that has yet ap) . The first instalment, bringing down the 
spondence to 1880, gives Mr. Froude’s views of— 


BROWNING 

TENNYSON GLADSTONE 
SWINBURNE 

ROSSETTI and 
CARLYL 

FREEMAN DISRAELI 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 
The letters cover a wide range—literature, history, poetry, philosophy, politics, 
“* BLACKWOOD,’ THE RENOWNED ‘ HAS, IN A MANNER, [RENEWED 
ITs YouTH.”—Daily News, Nov. 28, 1894. 
The December Number of— 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


also contains the opening chapters of— 
“A FOREIGNER,” 
A NEW SERIAL STORY 
BY 
E. GERABD, 
Author of “ A Secret Mission,” Joint-Author of “ Reata,” &c. 


“ The success of the sisters Gerard has added lustre even to the great 
house of Blackwoods,.”— To-Day, Dec. 1, 1894. 


AND AMONG OTBER ARTICLES— 
> AN EPISTLE FROM HORACE. 
A Letter from the Elysian Fields on Mr. Gladstone's New Translations. 
“ R-aders will also turn with curiosity to a characteristic Blackwoodian 
‘Epistle from Horace,’ in which the poet is made to deal rather freely, 
and, it may be added, roughly, with his latest translator.”—Aberdeen 
Free Press, Nov. 29, 1894. 
CELIBACY AND THE STRUGGLE TO GET ON. 
The New Woman and her Matrimonial Outlook. 
THE POSITION OF JAPAN. 
By an Ex-Diplomatist. 
INDOOR LIFE IN PARIS. 
FELICITY BROOKE. 
A Tale, by the Author of “Miss Molly.” 
IN MAGA’S LIBRARY. 
THE COMING STRUGGLE. 
&c. &c. &e. 


“Magazines come and magazines go; but ‘ Blackwood's’ alters not in 
its high canaaed of excellence and sustained interest in general sub- 
ject and serial story.”—Shefield Daily Telegraph, Nov. 28, 1894. 


BLAOKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


NEW BOOKS. 
TALK at a COUNTRY HOUSE. Fact 


and Fiction. By Sir Eowarp Srraczy, Bart. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
[ Next week. 


The DIVERSIONS of a PRIME MINISTER. 


By Basit THomsoy, Author of “South Sea Yarns.” With a Map, 
numerous Illustrations by J. W. Cawston and others, and Reproduc- 
tions of Rare Plates from “ Early Voyages of XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Centuries,” and old Dutch Engravings. Small demy 8vo. 15s. 
[Ready December 10. 


BEHIND an EASTERN VEIL. A Plain 


Tale of Events occurring in the experience of a Lady who had a 
unique rtunity of observing the inner life of ladies of the upper 
By C. J. Witvs, Author of “ In the Land of the 
Lion and Sun,” “ Persia As {t Is,” &c. &c. Demy 8vo. 9s. 


ASIATIC NEIGHBOURS. ByS.S. Thorburn, 
Bengal Civil Service, Author of “ Bannfi ; or, Our Afghan at 
“ David Leslie: a Story of the on Fi rontier,” ** Musalmans and 
Moneylenders in the Panjab,” &c. With 2 Coloured Maps. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The VIKING PATH: a Tale of the White 


Christ. By J. J. HALpANe Burcess, Author of “‘ Rasmie’s Biiddie,” 
“ Shetland Sketches,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


A. & 0. BLACK’S NEW BOOKS. 
The LIFE of CHRIST as REPRESENTED 


By Freperic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Abundantly Illustrated 

ith Reproductions of Early Christian Sym ibols from the Catacombs, of Pic- 
= of the Great Masters and of Modern E English Painters, including Sir J. 
E. Millais, Bart., W. Holman Hunt, and Sir E. Burne Jones, Bart. ; also con. 
taining, as a Frontispiece, a Photogravare of the “Beau Dieu d’Amiens,” 
1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, gilt AK 21s, 


INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of ISAIAH. 


By the Rev. T. K. Cuzynz, M.A., D.D.; Oriel Professor of the Interpretation 
of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol ; Canon 
of Rochester, Demy 8vo. 


The RELIGION of th the SEMITES. The 


FUNDAMENTAL INSTITOTIONS. By the late W. RoBEeRTsON SMITH, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Arabic in Cambridge. Second 
Bdition, Revised and Enlarged by the Author. Demy 8vo. cloth, 15s, net. 


SYRIAC LITERATURE. By the late Wizx1am 


WRIGHT, Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s, net, 


MONISM as CONNECTING RELIGION and 
SCIENCE. The Confession of Faith of a Man of Science. By Ernst 
ln from the German by J. D. F. Gucurist. Crown 


HISTORICAL PROGRESS and _ IDEAL 


SOCIALISM. J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s, 6d. 


LABOUR and the POPULAR WELFARE. 


By W. H. Mattock. New — Revised and Enlarged. 
paper cover, ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 


The SENILE HEART: its Symptoms, Se- Se- 


quele, and Treatment. By GzorGE WILLIAM BALFouR, 
8vo. cloth, Llustrated, 5s. 


PROPERTIES of MATTER. By P. G. Tarr, 


M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY, ELECTROMETER, ELEC- 


TROLYSIS, and MAGNETISM. By Gso. Crysrat, M.A., LL.D., and 
4 SHaw, M.A., F.R.S. Reprinted from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
5s, net, 


On the PROCESSES for the PRODUCTION 


of EX LIBRIS. By Joun Vuvycoms. Fep. 8vo, cloth, Illus., 3s. 6d. net, 


The POST in GRANT and FARM. By 
J. Wnses in the General Post Office, Edinburgh. Crown 


POSTE RESTANTE. A Novel. By hg 


HanGREAVES, Author of “Paul Romer.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 


JOHN DARKER. A Novel. By Avsrey 
8 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 


A ROMANCE “of DIJON. M. Bernam- 


a Honour.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


MY INDIAN SUMMER. By Princess Autrerr. 


Translated from the French by AGNgS EvaN Smirs. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


LONDON UP TO DATE. ByGrorce Avcustus 


BALA, Second Thousand. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The CURB of HONOUR. M. Beruam- 


Epwarps. Cheaper Edition. YOUR. oth, 3s. 6d. 


A TANGLED WEB. ! A Novel. By Lady 


Linpsar¥. Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


The DIVERS. A Romance of Oceania. By 


Home Nisbet. Illustrated. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DRYBURGH EDITION WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Illustrated by 250 Woodcuts specially drawn and engraved for this Edition. 
Now complete in 25 vols. Price in Sets, cloth, £6 5s. 


A. & C, BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. ies 
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MACMILLAN & 00.8 NEW BOOKS. 
LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN CHURCH. 


Edited by his Daughter, Mary C. CouncH. With a Preface by the Dran of 
Curist CHURCH. 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 

TIMES.—“ Miss Church has prudently compressed her material within the 

reasonable limits of a moderate volume, and she has arranged and selected it so 
skilfully that no one will care to skip.” 


THE CHURCH of SANCTA SOPHIA, 


CONSTANTINOPLE. A Study of Byzantine Building. By W. R. Lamas? 
and H. Swainson. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 

TIMES.—* 4 the antiquary, tbe architect and the student of architecture the 
researches of ay 7 and Swainson cannot but be full of interest and 
instruction...... roduction has rey been a labour of love, inspired by 
genuine high architectural ideals.” 


A CHARGE DELIVERED to the CLERGY 


of the DIOCESE of ROCHESTER, October 29, 30. 31, 1894. By RANDALL T. 
Davinsoy, D.D., Ninety-ninth Bishop. 8vo. 28 net. 


JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. A Course 


of Lectures. By the late F. J. A. Hort, sometime Hulsean Professor in 
Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHRISTUS IMPERATOR. A Series of 


Lecture-Sermons on the Universal Empire of Christianity. Edited by C. W. 
Srvusss, D.D., Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo. és, 


WEEK by WEEK. By Fraser Cornisu. 


Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE PLANET EARTH. An Astronomical 


—— to Geography. By Ricnarp A. Grecory, F.R.A.S. Globe 


BRITAIN’S NAVAL POWER. A Short 


History of the Growth of the British Navy from the Earliest Times to 
y HAMILTON WILLIAMS, M.A., Instructor in English Literature 
to Naval Cadets in H.M.S. « Britannia” Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net, 


AN INTRODUCTION to the THEORY of 


ELECTRICITY. With numerous Examples. By Cummine, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. With Corrections and Additions, Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC. By Joun Venn, 8c.D., 


F.RS. Second Edition, Revised and Rewritten. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With Introduc- 


ty GR, ond 180 ty E. Brock. Crown 8vo. 
t, or edges uncut, 6s. [The Cranford Series. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. —“A most attractive edition of the immortal 


TALES of the PUNJAB, Told by the People. 


By FiLora ANNIE STEEL. Tustrated by J. Lockwood Kipling, C.1.E., and 
Notes by R. C. Temriz. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges orn 6s. 
The Cranford Series. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ A collection of fascinating folk- me gathered orally from 
the mouths of the natives......Mr. J. L. Kipling’s spirited and humorous repre- 
sentations of the denizens of the “jungle are as delightful as is the letterpress. The 
Christmas season will not, we think, bring a more attractive gift to children, young 
and old, or to students of folk-lore than this volame.” 
OBSERVER.—* This delightful volume.” 


THE RUBIES of ST. LO. By Cwarzorre 


M. Yoner. Fep. 8vo. 2s, [Macmillan’s Pocket Novels. 


THE STORY of SONNY SAHIB. By Mrs. 


EVERARD Cores (SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN). Fep. 8vo. 2s, 
[Macmillan’s Pocket Novels. 
SCOTSMAN.—* The story will amuse and interest every one who takes it up.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,.—* The reader's interest is secured and retained by 


IN the LION’S MOUTH. The Story of Two 


English Children in France, 1789-1793. By Exzanor C. Pricr, Author of 
A Lost Battle” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE END of ELFINTOWN. By Jane 


Bartow. Illustrated"by Laurence Housman. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CHAPTERS from some MEMOIRS. By 
ANNE THACKERAY Ritcnie. 10s. 6d. 
TIMES.—* There is not a page without its special charm of tender reminiscence, 
tle and homely philosophy, of kindly appreciation, g 
witket of description vivid without effort. and of presentation at once lifelike and 
imaginative...... Its charm is irresistible.” 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN 


of QUEEN ANNE. By irs. Ouipuanr. With Illastrations. Extra crown 
8vo. 88, 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY A. KE. H. B. 


ST. ANDREWS AND ELSEWHERE, 
Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things Left. 


By A. K. H. BOYD, D.D., LL.D. 


First Minister of St. Andrews ; Author of « Recreations of ae,” 
“Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews, 


8vo. 15s. 
*,* This Volume continues and supplements the Author's “ ems Tease 
St. Andrews: r — part of the matter has never appeared in and 


ny periodical, 
large additions have been made to the oes which have deen already published in 
LonGMAN’S MAGAZINE and BLACKWOOD's MAGAZINE, 


MEMORIALS of ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 
M.A., Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapele Royal, Honorary 

the Queen and H.R.H.the Duke of Cambridge. With 41 Full- 

peee, Pi s Pltes (8 Photo-Intaglios), and 32 Illustrations in the Text. 2 vols. 


THIRD EDITION. 


PROBLEMS of the FAR EAST. Japran— 


KOREA—CHINA. By the Hon. Gronce N. Curzon, M.P., Fellow of AN 
Souls College, Oxford, Author of “‘ Russia in Central Asia,” and “ Persia.” 
Third Edition. With 2 Maps, 21 Full-page Illustrations and 29 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. 8vo. 21s. 

“This work possesses in a pre-eminent degree the merit of seasonableness...... 
But, while Mr. Curzon’s book pont «= phen 5 ed it appears at a most 
opportune moment, it will be Xr reciated, we need hardly say, for many qualities 
of a rarer and more enduring kind.”—7imes. 


THIRD EDITION, 


INDIAN POLITY : a View of the System of 


Administration in India. By General Sir Grorck K.O.B., M.P., 
Colonel Commandant Royal Engineers. With Map showing all the ‘Adminis. 
trative Divisions of British India. Third Edition, 8vo. 21s, 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a Nar- 


rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries. By E. F. Kxicut. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Witha Mapa and 54 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE OUTDOOR WORLD SERIES. 
BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS (BRITISH). 


By W. Furneavx, F.R.G.S., Author of “The Outdoor yt or, Young 
Collector's Handbook.” With 12 Coloured Plates, and 241 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF VERMONT. 


The VIRGIN MOTHER: Retreat Addresses 


on the Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary as told in the Gospels. With an 
ded Essay on the Virgin Birth of Our Lord. By the Right Rey. A.C. A. 
Hatt, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. Fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY CANON MacOOLL. 


LIFE HERE and HEREAFTER: Sermons 


in Ripon Cathedral and Elsewhere. By Matcotm MacOo M.A., 
Residentiary of Ripon. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


COCK LANE and COMMON SENSE: 


Series of Papers, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
CoNTENTs :—Introduction — Savage Spiritualism — Ancient Spiritualism—Com- 
parative Psychical Research— Haunted Houses—Cock Lane and Common Sense— 
Apparitions, Ghosts, and or Second 


Sight—Ghosts before the Law—A Modern Trial for W. ae 
~~ hacen Logic of Table-turning—The Ghost Theory of Origin of 


ENGLISH HISTORY in SHAKESPEARE’S 


PLAYS. By Breverty BE. Warner, M.A. With Bibliography, Chrono- 
logical Tables, and Index. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A TEXT-BOOK of the HISTORY of 


PAINTING. By Joun ©. vas Dyke, Professor of the History of Art in 
Ratgers College, U.S. With 110 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DOREEN: the Story of a Singer. By Epa 


LYALL, Author of “ Donovan” &c. Crown 8vo. 
“*Doreen ‘far surpasses anything the authoress & ‘written. In the unfolding 
of its narrative, the subtlety of its characterization, and the pictorial strength of 
its local colouring, is is incomparably superior to‘ In the Golden wan’ which, 
besides being the authoress’s favourite, is generally recognized as her best book.” 


“A charming story, sweetly told.”"— Aberdeen Daily Free Press. 
“ Every whit as entertaining as ‘ Donovan’ and ‘ ‘We Te Two.’ ""—Daily Chronicle, 


larriage is not a result but a process.” 


PHILIP his WIFE. by 


DsLanD. Author of “John Ward, Preacher.” Crown 8vo. 

“* Margaret Deland is not only a thoughtful and philosophical a of life. It 
is not her sole gift to be able to understand character and paint it before our eyes, 
but she has the power of literary phrase, and her novel is one of those rare 
creations in our slipshod era, of a aa weil written as itis teresting 

W. L. Counter in the Daily Telegraph. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


The MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Watrorp, 


Author of “Mr. Smith,” “One Good Guest,” &c, 3 vols, crown 8vo, 

“If ‘The Matchmaker’ were the firet and last of its author's works, it would 
ensure to her a lasting reputation, and place her side by side with Mr. William 
Black at his happiest. Each character—and there are many—is @ portrait, each 

rtrait a picture; and an introduction by Mrs. Walford is enough to make one 
feel oneself upon terms of lifelong intimacy with all the c'rele at Carnoustie 

Castle......Itis an altegether charming and clever novel.” —<t. 's Gazette. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & 00. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 
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MESSRS. A. D. INNES & C0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Che Minster 


THE NEW POPULAR ILLUSTRATED 
SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 


Che Minster will differ from every 
other Popular Magazine in being definitely 


associated with the Church. 


Amongst its Contributors will be found many of 
the leading Men and Women of the day. 


Each Number will be complete in itself and be 
profusely Illustrated. 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST NUMBER, 


WHICH WILL BE 


READY UPON DECEMBER 18ru. 


By THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
A Meditation. 
By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.L.E. 
The Triwmph of Japan (Illustrated). 
By THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S. 
The London School Board. 
By SIR BENJAMIN BAKER, K.C.M.G. 
War and Engineering (Illustrated). 
By THE HEADMASTER OF HARROW 
(Dr. J. E. C. Wexipon, D.D.) 
The Inner Life of the Church of England. 
By WILFRED CRIPPS, C.B. 
Pre-Reformation Plate (Illustrated). 


By GEORGE SPOTTISWOODE. 


By DAYRELL TRELAWNEY. 
A Personal Sketch of Three Archbishops of York at 


Bishopthorpe (Illustrated). 
By CORNEY GRAIN. 

Entertainments by an Entertainer (Illustrated). 
By JAMES PAYN. 


Readers. 


The Perfidy of Colonel Chawler. 
(A Complete Story, Illustrated). 

By GEORGE GISSING. 
The Salt of the Earth (A Complete Story, Illustrated). 


By LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 


A Cartoon. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Of Things Literary. 
By THE EDITOR. 
Minster Chimes. 


A Children’s Page. (Illus.) | An Animal's Corner. (Illus.) 


NEW: CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 


The SATELLITE. By the Hon. Eva 


Kwa Crown 8vo. cloth, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 


CATHERINE. By F.M.Perarp. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, gilt edges, with Frontispiece, 33. 6d. ([Tip-Cat Series. 


HOLLYBERRY JANET. By Maccie Sym- 


tneTon (“ Aunt Maggie”). Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, with Frontispiece, 
3s. 6d. (Tip-Cat Series. 


HAPPY GO LUCKY. By Ismay Tuony. 


Illustrated by A. Bauerle. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


(Roseleaf Library. 
The REAL PRINCESS. By Butancue 


ATKINSON. Illustrated by Violet and E. Holden, Large crown 8vo. cloth, 
3s, 6d. [Roseleaf Library. 


MOONBEAMS and BROWNIES. By Roma 


WuirTe. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. Dainty 4to. gilt top, 28. 6d. 
(Dainty Books, 


TOBY. By Ascorr R. Horr. Illustrated by 


Dainty gilt top, 23. 6d. [Dainty Books. 


MESSIRE. By Frances E. Cromproy. LIllus- 


trated by J. Johnson. Dainty 4to. gilt top, 2s. 6d. (Dainty Booker, 


MY LADY ROTHA: 2a Romance of the Thirty 


Years’ War. By STANLEY WEYM4N. With 8 Illustrations by John William- 
son. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, Twentieth Thousand. 


SEETHING DAYS: a Romance of Tudor 


Times. By ,C. Hotroyp. With 8 Illustrations by John 
Williamson. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


BROOMIEBURN: Border Sketches. By 


Joun CunninGHaM. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


VERSE TRANSLATIONS from GREEK 


and LATIN POETS. By ARTHUR D. Inngs, M.A. Large post 8vo, buckram, 
gilt top, 5s. net. 


The WORLDS of SPACE. A Series of 


Popular Articles upon Astronomical Subjects. By J. E. Gong, F.R.AS, 
With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


POPULAR BOOKS FOR 
PRESENTS. 


SEERS and SINGERS. A Study of Five 


English Poets: Browning, Tennyson, Wordsworth, Matthew Arnold, Mrs. 
Browning. By Arruur D, Inyes, M.A. Cloth antique extra, gilt top, 5s. 


“Never were great poets and their gifts dealt with in a more reverential and 
yet discriminating fashion.”--Pall Mali Gaze:te. 


STUDIES and STORIES. By Mrs. Motes- 


wort. With a Frontispiece by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CHURCH LORE GLEANINGS. By T. F. 


TaIsELTON-DyeER. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SOCIETY -in CHINA. Second Edition. An 


Account of the Everyday Life of the Chinese People; Social, Political, 


MONTHLY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


and Religious. By Ropert K. Dovecias. Demy 8vo. with 32 Illustrations, 
cloth extra, 16s. 


A. D. INNES & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & OO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIES, 
at the Office, No, 88 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Coveat Girden, ia the Coanty of London.—Saturday, Dec»mber 8, 1894, 
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